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unfavorable result, however, follows. 


good citizens to share the duties of citizenship. One 
People get into 
the way of considering government as something other 
than themselves, on which they can put their load and 
become thereafter indifferent to it, and disinclined to 
take any personal interest. They forget that a good 
government is such by being made up of the personal 
service of all citizens. When it becomes a thing by it- 
self, any kind of bureaucracy, government is as dangerous 
in a democracy as it is in a monarchy, and for the same 
reason. It is a dangerous habit anywhere to refer to a 
separate body something that people ought to do inside 
a body of which they are members. 


ad 


READING his life now makes one wish for an*hour of 
Theodore Parker. Those who condemn their nation in 
its great cause deny themselves the right to praise this 
prophet of human right: In his study there hung two 
muskets,—one used by his grandfather at Lexington, 
and the other the first firearm captured in the War for 
Independence; and Mr. Chadwick says, ‘‘ They were to 
him a daily inspiration.”” The words of his grandfather, 
“Don’t fire unless fired upon,” 
science, but he would not cut the quotation short: “but 
if they mean to have a war let it begin here.” The ideal- 
ism that claims to be finer than this takes a good deal 


upon itself. 
s wv 


WHEN physicians look for trouble in a man, one of 
their ways of detecting it is to have him lie down and put 
the heel of each limb on the knee of the other. If the 
heel does not hit the knee there is something the matter. 
The normal limb hits it without fail. Not knowing 
anything about it, one would deem this a trifling fault. 
So long as the limbs have the usual strength, why bother 
about such a trivial irregularity? But the man who 
passes this queer test has a good deal to be thankful for. 
There are some moral tests of equal triviality and im- 
portance. About some failures in hitting the right place 
in truthfulness and in behavior, the man who is too par- 
ticular is blamed. ‘‘Why make such to-do about such a 
little thing?’’ we say. But the man who knows what 
some little things mean is right to look grave. The man 
whose conscience does not notify him about them has 
no right to be gay. re 


ORGANIZATION made for the sake of organization is 
sure to be artificial. The best organization is that which 
grows naturally out of a situation. The better an arti- 
ficial organization sounds and looks, the worse it generally 
is. The club with the shortest constitution, the fewest 
by-laws and officers, whose working follows its purpose 
and needs, is a good deal more successful than one with 
big preambles, multitudinous rules, and cumbersome 
machinery which gives a number of persons the pleasure 
of thinking that a good deal of hard work amounts to a 
good deal, when it amounts to nothing. Even in and 
among churches, imposing forms of activity are laid out 
but not worked out. They are borrowed from what has 
been merely customary, not produced from what is 
necessary. They remind one of Bob Sawyer’s chest of 
drawers: ‘‘Dummies, my dear boy; half of them don’t 
open, and the other half are empty.” 
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Brirps are the friends of mankind. Were it not for 
their kindly offices, so ill requited, men could not live 
upon the earth more than a year or two. Insect life 
would sweep over the earth in a devastating flood; every 
green thing would disappear, as insects great and small, 
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would satisfy his con-* 


flying, creeping, swimming, boring, ‘ana’ ‘omnivo 


swept over the land. The birds, and the birds alo S 


are our guardians and keepers, and yet we make sense- 
less war upon them. Because a few birds that guard 


our peas and cherries take tribute of the fruit they pre- . 


serve, we make senseless war upon them until by sad 
experience we are taught that it is a choice between 
plenty of birds and fewer cherries, and without the birds 
no cherries at all. The hawks and owls rid us of pestif- 
erous vermin and now and then take a chicken for tribute, 
therefore we make war upon hawks and owls, and by 
and by we have no clover, because the mice have eaten 
the eggs of the bumblebee and so the clover is not fertil- 
ized. Women,—horrible thought!—that they may wear 
feathers in their hats, doom millions of beautiful and 
useful birds to extinction, and then, as in Italy, a mur- 
rain sweeps over the land. 


WE spray our trees with poisonous liquids and so to 
one crime we add another. First we kill as many of the 
birds as we can, then we poison the trees so that those 
who remain may not earn the means of self-support or 
make an heroic attempt to keep us from starvation. Fill 
the trees with birds and we shall be free once more from 
the imported diseases which have been generated in bird- 
less countries in other lands. New Zealand learned by 
sad experience that the choice in that country must be 
between birds and grass for the sheep or no birds and a 
grassless desert. The lesson was sharp and decisive. 
It will not need to be repeated. 
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Prohibition as a War Measure. 


It is the testimony of those who by experience are best 
qualified to testify—namely, the drunkards—that the 
principal cause of the patronage of houses of ill-fame is 
the exitement of alcoholic drinks. Moreover, in France 
it has happened that one very important cause of lack 
of military efficiency has been the unwonted temptations 
to which young soldiers have been subjected, and the 
serious and shameful diseases that they have contracted. 
It is a disgraceful fact that in the city of Boston scores 
of saloons line the streets through which soldiers, sailors, 
and marines must pass as they go and come from ships, 
shops, and the Navy Yard 

Wherever the soldiers and sailors go, there come the 
men and women whose steps, to quote the forcible lan- 
guage of the Proverbs, “take hold on hell.’”’ Rev. Will- 
iam Sunday meddled with the license question in Boston 
and muddled it, for the total result of his intemperate 
attack on the saloon and all engaged in the production 
and sale of liquor was a large increase in the “‘ Yes” vote. 
He treated the matter as a joke, saying in a light-hearted 
way that he was a good spdrt and knew when he was 
beaten, as if that were a mere incident in his campaign, 
when it really meant ‘“‘the sending to hell,” to use his 
own vigorous metaphor, of hundreds of the young men 
whose duty it is to maintain the honor of our country 
and to defend us from foreign attack. 

As a war measure we shall not hesitate to regulate the 
food supply; we shall not only forbid waste, but we 
shall, if necessary, prohibit the use during war-time of 
costly luxuries of various kinds. We need not, then, 
discuss the use and abuse of alcohol, although Dr. Can- 
non says there is no doubt that alcohol is worse than use- 


less either as a beverage or a medicine; the question is 


one relating to the best means of securing the efficiency 
of our soldiers and sailors and of preventing u 
waste of good human material and soos ty 
into the strife and peril of actual war, 


ole to denounce as an act of sin the tasting of wine 
at the communion-table, or to describe as a villain the 
man who sells the wine for that purpose. There are 
many decent people who do not consider it wrong to 
turn the juice of the grape into wine and then to drink 
it or to sell it. One old gentleman who dealt in the 
- products of the vineyards of California, a churchgoer 
and a respected citizen, said to the writer that the liquor 
‘business had been degraded by the unmerited abuse that 
had driven decent men out of it and left it to a lower 
grade of “rumsellers,” who had played into the hands of 

_ the gamblers and the promoters of vice. 

- All such questions we can put aside for the present 
emergency, and assert with positiveness that as a war 
measure it is desirable and indeed necessary to close the 
saloons and stop the production and’ sale of alcoholic 
beverages. We must do everything necessary to keep 
our young soldiers in good condition, morally and physi- 
cally fit for the test of manhood that is before them. 
What wise mothers dread most is not the carnage of the 
battle-field so much as the moral wounds and the spiritual 
death that may be the result of temptations needlessly 
thrown in the way of the soldier wherever he goes. 

But we may omit all such remarks and considerations 
and come to the one glaring fact that confronts us. 
There is a food shortage such as we never faced before; 
and while we are exhorting all good citizens to cultivate 
any little vacant bits of earth which they may control, 
we are allowing food supplies of the choicest kind, corn, 
rye, barley, rice, and sugar, to be turned into alcohol. 
To prohibit as a war measure any such use of our pre- 
cious food supplies is a measure demanded by common 
sense and any notion of efficiency. Whiskey is not 
needed, but food supplies are an immediate necessity. 
Alcohol in any desired quantity can be distilled from 
vegetable products that are not fit for food, so that the 
amount needed for the manufacture of munitions of war 
need not be curtailed by the prohibition of the distilla- 
tion of rum and whiskey from sugar and edible grains. 
When we can make a saving of hundreds of millions of 
dollars at one stroke, there ought to be no hesitation in 
applying the remedy and stopping the enormous waste 
of good food. The moral questions involved may wait 
until after the war is over: the economic question must 
be decided at once and decided rightly. re AR 


Seeing the Difference. 


Things in life that look alike and yet are radically dif- 
ferent put men to a test which decides great issues for 
them. It makes little difference for the man who rides 
a bicycle and for the man who rides in a carriage that in 
the one case his weight hangs on the rim of the wheel 
and in the other rests upon the hub. Few people, even, 
know that there is any difference between the two sorts 
of wheel, or notice that the upper part of the bicycle 
wheel forms an arch, and that the spokes are merely 
s strings which suspend the weight of the vehicle, while in 

the wooden wheel the spokes actually sustain that weight, 
as with the revolution of the wheel the weight is brought 

on each spoke in succession. That explains why the 
bicycle wheel does not crumple up, as it would if the 
sight rested on the spokes, as appears at first sight. 
atter were understood a man might object 

with a conveyance which had such 
as the wires ‘of the bicycle wheel appear 
ould be a not unreasonable objection to 
one could see at a glance that 
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the spokes could not possibly sustain as much weight as 
wooden spokes. If he never came to see the radical dif- 
ference between the wheels which he took to be of 
the same sort, he would never find out that his objection 
to the new sort was baseless. He would go through life 
saying that that sort of wheel means peril to human life. 

Among the war posters, in which art has joined with 
nations to depict the purpose and inspiration of fighting 
in their service, there is one which shows a woman with 
babe in arms, and two children, one a little girl, the other 
a boy, waving flags, while the husband and father is rush- 
ing off with his companions-in-arms, shouting a hurried 
farewell. It would seem a perfectly simple thing to ex- 
plain such a picture. To most people it means one clear 
thing beyond any question, but about such a repre- 
sentation a dispute actually arises which develops into 
irreconcilable interpretations. One person says that this 
man is going off to kill other men. He is rushing to the 
front in order to take part in an organized butchery 
called war. Whatever he says and thinks about it, 
whatever his motives of patriotism, this is the actual 
fact: he is going to kill his brother-men. Another person 


says that he is going to prevent other men from killing © 


his wife, his children, and himself; to resist their efforts 


which will result in worse than death to them. To say 


he will kill other men is true, but to say only that is to 
make the truth a lie. He will undoubtedly have to kill 
other men, but that, even that, is incidental to the real 
thing he is doing. He is preserving human life in the 
act of taking it. He is saving human lives in the only 
way under the circumstances any one could save them,— 
by taking human lives. He is proving his love for man- 
kind in the only way, under the circumstances, it can be 
proved,—by resisting unto death all who would destroy 
those who make the love of mankind real and pure. He 
has come to the point where the.only way he can show 
his love is by destroying those who would destroy his 
beloved. 

To the man who still thinks that the killing is the 
thing, and the only thing, the picture shows, the ques- 
tion comes: What would you do about it? You have a 
right to give your own life up rather than kill the man 
who intends to take it, but have you a right to stand by 
and offer up other lives a sacrifice to your view of the 
case? If you will not join in killing in one way, how will 
you escape the responsibility of the killing which in 
greater measure would follow the other way? Passive 
murder is, in the eye of the law, as truly murder as active 
murder. Saul consenting to Stephen’s death knew he 
was.as guilty of his murder as were the men who stoned 
him. He was. As to loving his brother-man too much 
to kill him, how is that love in him while he allows his 
family to be killed? Shall Jephthah’s vow be re-encated, 
and not for a daughter only, but for kindred, to demon- 
strate the love of God? 

The answer that is given to this question would be 
incredible if it had not really béen given. It is, ““I would 
do nothing; they cannot kill the truth.”” There is non- 
resistance in the nude. The most patient and dispas- 
sionate persuader has to give up at that point. Most 
men give up with such a contempt of that conception of 
truth as disqualifies the teacher of such truth from respect 
or listening. But despair leaves one last word: “Not 
kill the truth, indeed! What else but truth do the in- 
vaders kill? The mother is truth; the boy is truth; the 
girl is truth; chastity is truth; home is truth; happy 
toil in freedom and love is truth. In the name of truth 
to stand by while these her handmaidens and witness 
are swept from the earth,—what kind of loyalty is that?” 

Fortunately the issue does not wait on argument. 
‘There are sons enough who know their place is not behind 
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their mother, but in front of her, mothers enough who 


would more gladly bless them than hide them, and men 

and women enough who will march and toil and fight for 
peace in the earth, enabling their non-resisting brethren 
to sit quietly keeping the peace at home. There is 
enough whole-minded thinking in the land to make it 
sure that the picture of the time will be understood. The 
people will see the difference between things that look 
alike, and will both give and take life in order that things 
better than life shall not perish from the earth. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
The Witness of the Churches in Time of War. 


II. 


On April 12 the following letter was sent to the Uni- 
tarian ministers of Eastern Massachusetts :— 


My Dear Friend,—Now that our country has entered into the great 


_war do we not need to counsel together about what our churches, 


individually and collectively, can do in upbuilding the ideals of the 
people and sustaining faith and courage? 

Will you not meet with your brother ministers of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts at 10.30 o’clock on Wednesday morning, April 18, in 
Channing Hall, to consider the ways in which we can help reinforce 
the moral convictions and clarify the spiritual visions of our people 
and direct their humanitarian impulses in wise and efficient ways? 

I trust that we can avoid any futile discussion about military 
preparedness, or about financial legislation, or about what the 
President and the Congress ought to do, and concentrate our atten- 
tion upon what we ourselves can do. What practical service should 
we and our churches be undertaking in these days? Will you not 
help me and your fellow-ministers by bringing to this meeting 
cogent and feasible suggestions which will make our endeavors, 
and the work of the churches we serve, both co-operative and pro- 
ductive? 


In accordance with this invitation the ministers gath- 
ered at the appointed time. The meeting opened with 
prayer and hymn, and the president of the Association 
set forth briefly some of the things the churches might 
do for the nation. He pointed out that such work might 
be undertaken along the lines of (1) material prepared- 
ness, especially in connection with the food supply of 
the country; (2) work at the mobilization camps that 
are about to be established; (3) humanitarian endeavors 
in connection with the Red Cross or other agencies; (4) 
endeavors to maintain the high ideals and the unselfish 
spirit with which the nation enters upon the war. Vari- 
ous practical plans were outlined and the meeting then 
went into “open council.” 

The project that received the unanimous support of 
the meeting was that of co-operation with other churches 
and organizations in recreational, hygienic, and religious 
work at the mobilization camps. ‘Testimony was borne 
by a number of ministers to the inestimable value of the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. “huts” in Europe, and several 
ministers were in position to affirm that the co-operation 
of Unitarian workers would be acceptable to the Central 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Accordingly, the chairman was requested 
to appoint a committee to confer with the Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the similar committees of other 
denominations, and to co-operate in some wise and 
effective plan of action. ‘The following committee was 
appointed: Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, William Endi- 
cott, Esq., J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Esq., Rev. S. R. 
Maxwell, Frank L. Locke, Esq., H. H. Fuller, Esq., and 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, with Rev. Elmer S. Forbes as 
secretary and the president of the Association as chairman. 

The meeting then considered the problem of the moral 
conditions surrounding camps, and after discussion a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft resolutions. This com- 
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mittee eiicat Jater j in n the - meeting and 
resolutions were adopted-— a 


.* 
Resolved, That we respectfully and urgently ection the oe elane " 
of this Commonwealth to recommend to the Legislature that it 
enact a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating cso 
liquors within the limits of the State (save for mechanical and’ ; 
medicinal purposes) during the present war. 
Resolved, That we respectfully and urgently petition the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take whatever action may be necessary q 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors (save - = 
for mechanical and medicinal purposes) during the present war. 


There was animated discussion in regard to various | 
suggestions for enlarging and protecting the food supply. 
Many recommendations were made, and a committee 
was appointed to put these suggestions and recommenda- 
tions into the form of a bulletin or-circular to be issued 
promptly to the churches. 

Consideration was then given to what the ministers 
and churches might do to maintain faith and courage 
and to keep the minds and hearts of the people alive to 
the great moral issues involved in the war. Again a 
number of practical suggestions were made, and again a 
committee was appointed to put these recommendations 
into the form of a bulletin for general circulation. Dr. 
Crothers suggested that a series of such bulletins, issued 
by the Association, would be helpful and valuable and 
this recommendation was heartily approved by the offices. 

The spirit of the meeting was earnest and constructive. 
The responsibility of the churches to keep before the 
minds of the people the fact that this war is a conflict for 
righteousness, liberty, and democracy was emphasized. 
Common sense and practical efficiency mingled. with 
idealism in the discussion. ‘There was no suggestion of 
self-assertion, but a real passion of disinterested service. 
There was no desire to serve merely denominational ends, 
but an eager wish to strengthen the national energies, to 
stimulate a true democracy of service, to develop larger 
sympathies, and to recognize new obligations. ‘The min- 
isters realized their duty to hearten and encourage their 
people, to do everything in their power for the relief of 
suffering, and to quicken the determination that this 
shall be a war to forever make an end of war. The 
spirit of the meeting was well summed up by one of the 
speakers in the declaration that the churches may best 
serve the nation (1) by the preservation and reassertion 
of American idealism; (2) by promoting internal peace in 
the Republic, and preaching good-will and understanding 
among the many elements of our population; (3) by the 
preservation of the spiritual life, saving our hearts from 
bitterness; (4) by keeping ever before the minds of the 
American ‘people the final hope of peace for all humanity. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. ‘ 


It became evident at the beginning of the week that the - 
financing of Russia would constitute one of the most 
important tasks to the performance of which a total of 
$3,000,000,000 is to be devoted under the act of Congress 
appropriating $7,000,000,000 for the prosecution of the 
war. In a statement made public last Sunday, Paul N. 
Milukoff, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, pointed 4 
out that Russia since the beginning of the war has been 
short of money, short of munitions, and short of Aplin _ 
stock. To meet this triple shortage of the sinews of 
the Minister asserted, Russia would depend largely 1 
the United States. Prof. Milukoff denied the rum 
so frequently current for the past month, t 
Government contemplated th 1e pis a ion of a 
peace with Germany. . 1 
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_ ‘THERE has been a disposition at Washington for some 
time, however, to follow the development of events in 
Russia with divided sentiments. One of the disquieting 
forces in the former Empire is the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, a radical body which has been 
taking an increasingly active part in the affairs of the 


hold the Cabinet responsible for any deviation from its 
announced programme for the complete democratization 
of Russia. They also declared for a peace without 
territorial gains or indemnity, and for equal rights for all 
races within the boundaries of the country. The power 
of the union of soldiers is indicated by the recent arrest 
of five generals in the Caucasus, including Gen. Kouro- 
patkin, commander-in-chief of the Russian armies in 
the Japanese war, on charges of disloyalty. Gen. Gourko, 
commander of the Russian forces on the Austro-German 
front, last week warned the union ara soldiers against 
high-handed acts.. 
* 


_ PERSISTENT rumors of a movement for separate peace 
negotiations by Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, 
which had been current for a fortnight, failed of con- 
firmation by tangible developments up to the beginning 
of the week. These rumors came through roundabout 


At the conclusion of a congress recently held,. 
~ the workmen and soldiers announced that they would 


THE principle of Saran! wutiayy service as the basis 
for the organization of an army of 2,000,000 men is the 
issue before Congress and the people as these pages are ~ 
going to press. The Administration measure placed 
before both Houses at the beginning of the week pro- 
vided for the adoption of a system of “selective” con- 
scription in the mustering of the first 500,000 of the force 
contemplated by the War Department. The majority 
report submitted by the House Committee also clothed 
the President with power to continue the existing volun- 
teer system, if he should see fit to do SO, and to avail 
himself of the plan of compulsory service in the event of 
the failure of the enlistments to meet the requirements 
of the crisis. The Administration adhered to its con- 
viction that it would be necessary to resort to conscrip- 
tion in order to place the country in a position to carry 
out its obligations. 

vt 


ANOTHER problem that has aroused keen discussion 
throughout the country are the provisions of the bill 
which contemplates the creation of a censorship on in- 
formation to the enemy. The ‘‘espionage’’ measure as 
submitted to the Senate more than ten days ago embodied 
drastic penalties for the divulging, in any way, of informa-° 
tion that would give the enemy an advantage in his 
operations. ‘This bill aroused so much opposition in 
the Senate and in a large section of the press that it was 
withdrawn for revision. In perfecting an effective cen- 
sorship, it is aimed to safeguard all military secrets that. 
should be kept from the knowledge of the enemy, and 
at the same time to avoid an unnecessary invasion of 
the rights of the press to publish legitimate news and 
criticism, and to secure to the public the opportunity to 


channels, and were transmitted for the most part by efollow intelligently the development of military and 


British news agencies. The rumors appeared to be at 
variance with the facts that Austria-Hungary had broken 
diplomatic relations with the United States as a result of 
the break between the United States and Germany, and 
that the same course on the part of Turkey was announced 
at the beginning of the week. It was pointed out by 


some observers of events that if Austria-Hungary in- 


tended to enter into separate negotiations she would not 
have renounced the possible services of the United States 
as a mediator by severing diplomatic intercourse with 
Washington, and that the same circumstance pointed to 
the improbability of Turkey being disposed to seek 


‘terms of peace apart from her German ally. No direct 


news was obtainable from Sofia as to Bulgaria’s probable 


course. ; 
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Wai the French and British armies are continuing 
their relentless pressure upon the German lines in Northern 
France, events are developing in Mesopotamia and on 
the borders of the Holy Land. North and northwest of 
Bagdad, which fell into British hands more than six 
weeks ago, the British expedition under Gen. Maude is 
pressing the Turks, who*appear to be suffering severe 
losses in men as well as in territory. In a battle near 


Gaza at the end of last week, the British succeeded in 
making 


is which assured their further progress into 
Palestine. The British advance in the direction of 
‘Jerusalem is bringing about a revival of interest in the 
— Zionist” movement, which is directed at the restoration 


Cer the Jewish s state in its original geographic surroundings. 


| out by Jewish leaders that the expulsion of 
from Jerusalem would make possible the re- 
dream of their race. ‘The British opera- 
n fringe of the Holy Land lent a 
the recent celebration of the 


political events. In seeking a middle road between the 
two extremes, the Attorney-General’s office was obvi- 
ously beset with great difficulties. 


rd 


ONE of the events of the week was the arrival at Wash- 
ington last Sunday of Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and head of the 
British High Commission to the United States, with 
his suite of distinguished soldiers and civilians, including 
the president of the Bank of England. Mr. Balfour 
and his associates entered at once upon their task of 
communicating to President Wilson and the members 
of his Administration the best method for the co-opera- 
tion of the United States in the Entente’s task beyond 
the seas. It was expected that later in the week the 
French High Commission would arrive, and that the 
ensuing conferences at Washington would result in the 
maximum degree of co-operation in naval, military, and 
industrial undertakings for the common cause. One of 
the facts that developed with the arrival of Mr. Balfour 
in Washington was the announcement that the greatest 
and most pressing need of the Entente Powers was an 
increased supply of food. America was relied upon to 
meet this need. 


Brevities, 


Frankness is a desirable virtue, but it accomplishes 
little by itself. It makes other virtues only the more 
desirable. Often it is not what one does, but the way 
one does it, that counts for good or evil. 


In another column we print an article by the librarian 
of the Meadville Theological School concerning the books 
which every minister needs. It would be a fine thing if, 
in addition to giving information to ministers, Mr. 
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Green’s article could convey a hint to parishes or individ- 
uals who would like to know of an especially useful and 


acceptable gift. 


How many prophecies, even many of recent date, have 
been set at naught in the last fortnight! It gives one a 
sense of unreality to read the English comments on “the 
probable quiescence of the United States.” The current 
magazines seem even now to have been printed long ago. 


The Memorial for National Prohibition, presented this 


week to Congress by Ex-Governor Foss of Massachusetts 


and Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University, contains the 
signatures of leaders in all departments of life and thought. 
The names of scientists, railroad presidents, capitalists, 
socialists, leaders in education, law, medicine, and indus- 
try make up a significant list, limited to one thousand 
names. 


The English Government Report emphatically recom- 
mends the retention of summer-time, or daylight-saving, 
by altering clocks from April to September inclusive. It 
is interesting to learn from the Report that besides the 
pleasure derived from an additional hour of daylight after 
work, children have gained in health and there has been 
less juvenile crime as a result of the change. Would that 
we might have it here! 


Letters to the Editor. 


Our Church and the War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

This present world upheaval through which we are 
passing is going to test the permanency and worth of 
every existing institution. 

Among these will be the Christian Church and par- 
ticularly our branch of it, for we represent one of its ex- 
treme wings, emphasizing certain features of it to the 
practical exclusion of others. We have thrown aside 
what were thought to be the strongest bulwarks of the 
Christian faith and already many consider us really 
outside the religious need of the time. 

This fact makes it incumbent upon all earnest Uni- 
tarians to ask themselves whether there will be a place 
in the future for our type of religion. Feeling this to be 
the case, the writer would like to call attention to the 
open-air preaching which was conducted last summer 
on Cape Cod. ‘There a definite appeal’ was made to the 
outside world which seldom or never comes to our exist- 
ing churches, with a simple statement of the actual re- 
ligious feelings and aspirations of Unitarians. In spite 
of every conceivable difficulty that could well have arisen, 
substantial progress was made, and hundreds of people on 
the Cape were left wondering as to whether Unitarians 
were actually going to have a rebirth of spiritual earnest- 
ness. : 
Is this work going to.be carried on in the future? The 
honor of our denomination is at stake. If the results, 
meagre as they were, are not properly followed up, we 
shall invite the just criticism that this expression of 
spiritual concern was but ‘‘a flash in the pan.” 
more the question will be asked, Do Unitarians have real 
interest in the souls of other people, or is their religion 
simply an efflorescence of Christianity into sociology, 
which loses sight of real spiritual needs? 

With the socializing of the world that is going on during 
the present struggle, there will be plenty of people to see 
that the average man and woman is provided with the 


_ material needs of life. Our Unitarian church must show, 
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if it is to live, that it can satisfy spiritual hunger and 
thirst. The question remains, Do those responsible for 


our denominational life ‘understand this fact? Have 
they enough comprehension of the future to appreciate 
that our Unitarian church can endure only if it addresses 
itself to the problem for which a church essentially stands? 
Henry G. Ivgs. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass.’ 


Labor. Conditions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


As one who believes in labor unions and desires them 
to do their best work unhampered, I cannot refrain from - 
seconding the warning uttered by your correspondent, 
Isabel F. Bellows, in last week’s Register. It is quite true 
that after the fire in Quincy Market last month, from fifty 
to one hundred men who were employed to make repairs 
by non-union shops were compelled to leave the work : 
bécause they could not show union cards. A workman 
who fails to join the unions is ostracized and persecuted - 
regardless of his ability. The incompetent workman 
finds no difficulty in being admitted to the unions, and 
the result is that, since he is paid at equal rates with the 
skilled workman, the employer has no protection against 
incompetency. If labor unions would. carefully examine 
each applicant for membership and admit only skilled 
reliable workmen to their unions, or if they would grade 
their members as belonging to the A, B, or C class, with 
compensation graded accordingly, questions that are now 
perplexing and difficult would admit some hope of so- 
lution. 

The slogan of the Boston labor unions, as voiced by one 
of their high officials (Henry Abrahams), is, ‘Five hours 
a day; five days a week; five dollars a day.” Some 
shops in the building trades have acceded to the last two 
clauses of this slogan, and without doubt unceasing efforts 
will be made by the unions to bring in the five-hour -day. 
The public will have to pay increased prices for work 
performed, in many cases far beyond the percentage 
due, because of the increased cost of living. 

WILLIAM BROWN. 


The War. 


HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


The solemn decision of the nation having been given, 
through its accredited representatives, it is perhaps in- 
cumbent on all who stand in public places to take the 
earliest occasion presented to them to say what response 
to that decision rises from their hearts, and how they pro- 
pose to answer the call to service which it involves. 

I hold that the feeling widely cherished a few years ago, 
that there could not be another great war, was not al- 
together foolish or illusory. Almost the world had reached 
a point where that expectation«might become a practical 
certainty. Only in one place, as we can now see, were 
ambitions and sentiments clearly in command which 
made that expectation vain. I hold that, while excuses 
may be made for the action which the.Central Powers of 
Europe then suddenly took, these excuses are not entirely 
adequate; and that history will fix upon them the main 
responsibility for producing a great world catastrophe. — 

I hold that under the threat of their aggression, the 
world being what it is, adjoining nations had nothing to 
do but to meet force with force; and that above al : 
fish interests which these latter may have ha 

bi 


was the supreme duty of upholding the bi 
treaties and the rule of international law. _ 


Ww as a nation have no call to meddle 

y th ry of imperial systems on the other side of 

the world, the duty of maintaining and enforcing what 

; has been established as the law of nations*does rest in 

_-—s part upon us. While it is to be expected that in time of 

war the letter of this law will be (if possible) somewhat 

stretched to meet new emergencies and exigencies as 

they arise, yet this can be borne. What cannot be 

tolerated is that the whole spirit and fabric of that law 

should be set aside as if it did not exist. ‘Fhe submarine 

as now used is the most unspeakably awful invention yet 

made by man; and if that may be legally used as a weapon 

~ to prey upon the world’s commerce, then farewell to all 

A thoughts and dreams of settled peace for all the days and 
years to come. 

The question of the way in which we are to make our 
stand for the law which governs international relations 
rests, under our Constitution, with the Congress which 
the people have elected to decide such issues; and in an 
emergency like that of the present hour we are incapable 
of strong and united action except as we rally to the path 
which our chosen representatives have marked out for 
us. I therefore feel it to be my own duty and would 
urge upon others the duty of supporting the measures 
which our Government has seen fit to adopt. I do not 
see in what other way we can well discharge our obliga- 
tions as a people. 

I would have this done, of course, in no swashbuckling 
spirit. In most solemn earnestness 1 would have the 
nation gird itself for a stern and unpleasant, indeed an 
awful, task. Some among us, left to ourselves, would 
not choose this method of righting a great wrong; but it 
is the only way the nation knows to go about that task, 

~ and if we are to help, we must join hands with the nation, 
to work under its direction. Not without reluctance but 
none the less in full persuasion that the cause is just, and 
with unhesitating determination to give all possible 
assistance to the carrying out of the national will, I 
would enter upon the prosecution of this defensive and 
unselfish war. 


Books Useful for Ministers.* 


REV. WALTER C. GREEN. 


I am doubly qualified to speak upon this topic, “Some 
Books for Unitarian Ministers,” because I have been in 
the active ministry for seven years and in active library 
work for two times seven years. I feel trebly qualified 
because my ministry was in the country where the salary 
-was small. If you do not see why this makes a treble 
qualification, let me say it is because as a country minister 
I felt deeply the need of just such books that I speak of 
to-day. I have often noticed with sadness the surprise 
and the disappointment of students when I tell them the 
price of a book like James’s “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience,” or Martineau’s “Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion.” It was thinking along these lines while at work 
in the Meadville Theological School Library that I 
came across a class of books that I thought would in- 
terest you because they have three golden earmarks: 
first, they are all under $1.00 a volume; second, they are 

small in bulk; and third, they are of good quality. 


* 


English set that can be obtained from the Open Court 
Publishing Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Ill. Each volume costs 40 cents. An idea of 
y of the writers may be had when we find 
oe iy meas a a 
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The first set is ‘Religions, Ancient and Modern,” an’ 
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among the names those of Edward Clodd, Herbert Giles, 
T. W. Rhys Davids, some of whom have written more 
elaborate and more scholarly books. For the benefit 
of those men and women who rejoice in the laudable and 
growing equality of men with women, I add the name of 
Jane Harrison, one of the first-hand authorities on the 
Greek religion, and» the author of the article on that 
subject in the Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Of course one must not expect to find an 
elaborate and exhaustive treatment of a subject in these 
small books, but I do not hesitate to say that if a minister 
will read these twenty-one books he will have a good idea 
of the field of modern comparative religion. ‘The 
topics treated are: “Animism,” ‘‘Pantheism,” ‘‘ Hindu- 
ism,” “Celtic Religion,” “Early Buddhism,”’ ‘‘Mythol- 
ogy of Ancient Britain and Ireland,” “Islam,” “* Juda- 
ism,” “‘The Psychological Origin and Nature of Re- 
‘ligion,” “Shinto,” ‘‘EKarly Christianity,” ‘Magic and 
Fetishism,” ‘‘Mithraism,” and ‘The Religions of 
Ancient China, Greece, Babylonia, and Assyria, Scan- 
dinavia, Mexico, and Peru.” 

Another series is Harper’s Library of Living Thought. 
The titles are not confined to religious subjects wholly, 
but treat other topics as well. Some of the titles are as 
follows: ‘‘Becker,’’, ‘Christianity,’ Bertholet, ‘Trans- 
migration of Souls,’ Eucken, ‘‘ Christianity and the New 
Idealism,” Fremantle, “‘ Natural Christianity,’ Gardener, 
“Religion and Art in Ancient Egypt,” Petrie, ‘Re- 
ligion in Egypt, the Ancient Egyptians,” and ‘Tolstoi, 
“Teachings of Jesus.” I wish to call attention to three 
titles as worthy of especial attention: Meyer, “Jesus 
or Paul,’’ Wrede, “Origin of the New Testament,” and 
Weiss, “‘Paul and Jesus.” 

Another interesting series is “‘The Wisdom of the 
East.” The object of this series is to be the ambassadors 
between the West and the East, and one can gain some idea 
of the field covered from the following titles: ‘‘The 
Diwan of Abu’Ala,” “Brahman Knowledge,” “The 
Conduct of Life, by Confucius,” “The Teachings of 
Zoroaster,’ “The Way of the Nations,” “The Way of 
the Buddha,” ‘The Religion of the Koran,” “The 
Wisdom of Israel,” “Instructions of Ptah-Hotep,”’ 
“The Rose Garden of Sa’adi,’”’ ‘‘The Sayings of Lao- 
Tze,” and ‘Women and Wisdom of Japan.” ‘The 
prices are 40 and 70 cents a volume, to be obtained from 
E. P. Dutton, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

“Modern Religious Problems’’ is another interesting 
series, described as follows: ‘Questions that appeal to 
everyday men and women. A series of little books on 
religion, remarkably concise, readable, and convincing. 
Without exception these books are written by men who, 
both in position and attainment, are among those best 
qualified to speak with authority on- the important 
subjects which face the intelligent man to-day. There 
is at present a widespread interest in religious matters, 
and this series is issued at the psychological moment. 
Printed in clear, large type, well spaced, each book 
averaging about 112 pages. ‘The volumes are attractively 
bound in cloth, priced at 35 cents, and issued by the 
Pilgrim Press, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.”’ Some of 
the titles are as follows: ‘The Church in Modern 
Society,” by William Jewett Tucker, “The Earliest 
Sources of the Life of Jesus,” by Prof. F. C. Burkitt, 
“The Founding of the Church,” by Prof. B. W. Bacon, 
and ‘‘ The Church and Labor,”’ by Charles Stelze. 

The next three sets add nothing new to the world of 
books, for they are compilations, but still compilations 
have their proper place in the life of the man too busy 
to read solid books, and of the man too poor to buy 
books of any kind to read. These are compilations of 
sermons in sets of ten volumes, sold only in sets. “They 
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‘were once given away as a premium to subscriptions to 


the Homiletic Review, issued by Funk & Wagnalls, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. ‘Modern Sermons 
by World Scholars” is now obtainable only in half- 
leather,.at $3.50. ‘This set contains over seventy sermons, 
each being given entire, and each selected, often by the 
preacher himself, as most representative of the preacher 
himself. Among the names are those of Lyman Abbott, 
Hugh Black, S. R. Driver, James Drummond, W. H. P. 
Faunce, Henry Churchill King, George Trumbull Ladd, 
A. C. McGiffert, and Henry P. Smith. For one wanting 
to read some modern sermons the set is worth the price. 
The set is saved from a complete orthodoxy by the 
presence of one Unitarian sermon, ‘‘ The Opening Door,”’ 
by Rev. Francis Greenwood Peabody. The companion 
series is ‘The World’s Great Sermons,” compiled by 
Grenville Keliser, to be bought for $2.50, in cloth. The 
names in-the first volume are as follows: Basil, Chrysos+ 
tom, Wycliffe, Savonarola, Luther, Latimer, Melanch- 
thon, Knox, and Calvin. Parenthetically and denomi- 
nationally speaking, this set is leavened by the presence 
of four Unitarian sermons,—by William Ellery Channing, 
Edward Everett Hale, James Martineau, and Theodore 
Parker. The third set is ‘‘The World’s Devotional 
Classics,” in ten volumes, $2.00. The selections are 
arranged chronologically, each selection being preceded 
by a one-page introductory sketch of the author, and 
followed by one of his prayers. For one wanting a 
glimpse of the devotional books of the world, the set is 
worth the money. 

Another set that is not confined to religious topics is 
“The Home University Library,” price 50 cents a volume, 
sold by Henry Holt & Co., 34 West 33d Street, New 
York, N.Y. ‘The books on philosophy and religion con- 
tain the following titles: ‘A History of Freedom of 
Thought,” “A History of Philosophy,” ‘The Problems 
of Philosophy,’ by Bertrand Russell, ‘Comparative 
Religion,” by Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, “‘Buddhism,”’ 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, “English Sects,’”’ ‘‘ Missions,” 
“Ethics,” “The Literature of the Old Testament,” by 
Prof. George F. Moore, and “The Making of the New 
Testament,” by Prof. B. W. Bacon. 

One must not in conclusion forget the well-known 
Everyman Library, which contains many books of 
peculiar interest to the man interested in religion and 
philosophy and ethics. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


A Free Faith. 


REV. JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP. 


The crude and vulgar performance that is now going 
on in New York in the name of religion challenges all 
those for whom religion has any sanctity, to proclaim 
a religion worthy of twentieth-century men. Mr. Sun- 
day might well be passed by in silence, but when he is 
backed and supported by the governor of the State, 
the mayor of the city, a large company of business men, 
and by the greater part of Protestantism in this city, the 
movement is neither to be ignored nor thought lightly 
of. What is this thing so systematically forced upon us, 
we are compelled to ask. That it aims primarily at the 
moral regeneration of men is clearly evident; that it will 
accomplish much we will all hope; but that the right- 
eousness exalted is a purely personal one without any 
broad social vision is as clearly evident. Souls are 


quickened to save themselves from their own self-de- 


structive views, and that they are awake to a life of 
responsibility to the common social welfare—our present- 
day moral commandment—there is no evidence. In 
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-other’words, this. form of salvatio 


ancient one, which is the smallest part of what it means to — 


be a man to-day. Such indecency is not the most de-- te ; 


plorable aspect of the work, however. ‘The effort is most 
truly a revival in the sense that it blatantly revives an- 
ignorant and superstitious theology which obstructs 
the progress of truth and plunges men back into darkness 
from which the enlightenment of the age has struggled — 
to rescue them. 

Is truth of no consequence for the welfare of the world? 
Behold a curious situation: ministers of the very churches 
which have maintained that a statement of the truth, or 
a creed, was all-essential, frankly stating that they do 
not believe in Billy Sunday’s benighted theology, yet 
supporting him in his promulgation of it and saying that 
it does not make any difference! ‘These very defenders 
of the faith have betrayed their faith, and left it to such 
as we are to say that it is the truth alone that can in any real 
sense set a people free. Listen to some of the things in 
which ministers of our metropolitan pulpits acquiesce 
in allowing their indorsement to cover and aid in spreading 
abroad: “He believes the Bible account of man’s creation, 
and he tells them so. ' He believes the Bible account of 
man’s fall, and he tells them so. He does not believe in 
the evolutionary theory, and he tells them so.” Now 
were these ministers themselves so simple-minded, it 
would be another matter; but they encourage what 
they themselves hold to be false, selling the truth for a mess 
of pottage. 

Because our denomination will not make such a com- 
promise, because our denomination alone is consecrated 
to that upon which the progress of mankind depends, 
we become the object of bitter attack,—not, however, 
the attack of a brave man, but of a hypocrite. I speak 
whereof I, know. During the recent revival in Boston, 
where Unitarianism is an honorable faith, every criticism 
of it was eliminated. It was the hope of some few that 
Mr. Sunday had learned from contact what he had been 
ignorant of, and that his criticism was at an end. But 
behold instead the trimmer, the coward, the hypocrite, 
for in his first utterances in New York all that was re- 
stored which in Boston was cut out. Enough of this, 
however! 

Against the gospel of darkness, what is the message of 
light—the message that can win souls not only to a 
comfortable sense of being saved, but win them so that 
they become the very instruments for the accomplish- 
ment of the will of God in this world? 

The whole view of life from which the liberal gospel 
speaks is so radiantly different that there is hardly a 
point of contact between the two, and there can be no 
harmonizing of them. To the liberal mind, which is 
none other than the educated mind of to-day, creation 
was never completed in six days or any other period of 
time, despite the picturesque stories of primitive Hebrew 
imagination. Creation is an endless process, synonymous - 
with life itself. Growth, or development, is its essential 
law, and evolution is what the facts attest as the conse- 
quence of that law. Turning from such a view of life, 
the whole range of theological ideas of life have under- 
gone a complete change, and it is therefore fundamentally 
a question of the starting-point. Only in the measure 
in which the light of modern knowledge has not reached 
you, will you deny the main contentions of liberal re- 
ligion. With creation a continuous process and growth 
its law, the idea that man was made perfect in the be- 
ginning, and the evidence of a fall, become an abs 
well enough for a guess when the human mind was 
ginning to feel its way, but impossible for any one to | hold 
in the light of what wenowknow. = = = 

Of more consequence than its effect on 
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| ent. ‘To be sure, these are some truths discovered 
ae i he’ past which are not changed, because experience 
was full enough then to reveal them,—but always every 
truth must be treated in the light of latest knowledge 
_ and experience, and only that which can stand this test 
shall remain. It is all very simple, and universally 
accepted in every other realm than religion. Take 
medicine, for anexample. Where do you look for knowl- 
edge how to treat disease, to old Biblical theories 
of the obsession by devils, or to modern bacteriological 
laboratories? Can any one show any reason why one 
_who behaves thus with regard to medicine should turn 
for the science of creation to stories of Genesis instead 
of the modern physical and biological sciences? 

The mind of man grows, and with it his perception of 
truth; he sins against the law of life who would obstruct 
this growth. Some are asking, Why then talk of the 
leadership of one who lived nineteen hundred years ago, 
but to this my frank reply must be, I turn not to him 
because what he said is recorded in the Bible, but because 
certain of his great utterances have stood the test of time 
and still approve themselves in the light of modern 
knowledge. We have as yet made no ethical or religious 
discoveries to displace them; and then, after all, it is 
the spirit of Jesus shining through which is worth more to 
us than anything he said. 

All this reveals that which is the very corner-stone of 
our Unitarian faith—our faith in the free and open mind 
as against any and every form of authority. To be a 
liberal you must have your mind open to receive new 
truth in the very spirit of those Pilgrim fathers who 
laid the corner-stone of this country. ‘They think they 
honor God more who say that He established a church 
to be the guardian of the truth. They think they honor 
Him more who say He gave a book to the world in which 
is to be found all truth. But we declare that we honor 
Him when we say that he gave us minds which, instead 
of being like church or book, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, are living, growing things, open to the light 
whenever and wherever it shines upon us. If man is the 
greatest work of God, then we will not suffer the very 
essence of him, which is mind, to be despised or sinned 
against by putting any limitations upon it. 

What must men of science, wise by ceaseless toil and a 
devotion that amounts to self-sacrifice, think of those 

“ministers who encourage an ignorant revivalist in ob- 
structing and preventing the labors by which they have 
brought such countless blessings to mankind! In the 
name of men of science the world over, let us shout aloud 
our faith in the open mind in its search for truth; let us 
proclaim our obligation to them for their courage in the 
face of opposition in the name of religion; and let us 
bend every effort to win the people from the superstitions 
of the apostle of darkness, that they may be able to pay 

homage to these true servants. 

To one who is familiar with the awful weight of super- 
stition through which man has struggled. up, no moral 
renovation of this or that individual can compensate for 
a recrudescence of superstition. Ignorance is the chief 

root of sin, and though enlightenment seldom accom- 
plishes sudden spasm, it is in the long run the surest 
means of salvation. Liberal religion is the only faith. 

It demands that a man stand on his own mental feet and 

_ fearlessly face the unknown. You must have a courage 
sich as only a few have thus far proved to have. It is the 
most faith iful faith that one can entertain; it means a faith 
- God has souneped us with an instrument adequate 
sat it means a faith that. when discovered, will 
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alts is for our good, —in other words, it is the com- 


plete act of truth. 

4% he first shining example of the liberal was the one eo 
said, “Why judge ye not of yourselves what is right?” 
and who, disregarding laws and over-riding customs, did 
that which his own consciousness revealed to be the 
truth. Since his day there has been a long, cruel fight 
to set free the minds of men, and many are they who 
have suffered condemnation and death in this cause. 
Of the spirit of all such we are the heirs. To this fellow- 
ship of free minds you must give your strength, that the 
continuous revelations of God to man may not be ob- 
structed. The crowd in its ignorance my pass you by 
to-day, but the day will come when _beholding what the 
free mind has achieved, they will rise up and call you 
blessed. Herald abroad this faith until the last timorous 
soul may gain courage to join the forces that are driving 
back the darkness. 


To the Child of a Revolutionist. 


Child, you were born with fighting in your blood, 
Your first breath was a struggle, sharp and swift; 
Yet from the tumult and the darkening flood; 
Child, you must lift. 


Splendid it is to hurl against the strong 
Bulwarks of ignorance a stronger stuff; 
Splendid to challenge prejudice and wrong— 
But not enough. 


Yes, when your angry faith defeats the foe, 
And when the last, deep, thundering growl is stilled, 
With the same arms that stabbed and brought them low, 
Child, you must build! 


Yet you shall hear the soundless bugles call, 
And there shall be fresh wars and no release, 
And you shall fight the hardest fight of all— 
Even in peace. 


There shall be little rest and great delight; 
And, struggling still, your banner shall ascend, 
Battling for beauty,—that exalted fight 
Which has no end. 
Louis Untermeyer. 


A Service of Patriotism. 


So much interest has been shown in responsive services 
available for general patriotic use, that the Register gives 
place to the following service, prepared by Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes for the use of his church in Newton Centre, Mass., 
April 15. The service was preceded by Gounod’s 
‘Marche Religieuse.” At the call of the bugle the Sun- 
day-school marched in, singing ‘‘ America” as a proces- 
sional, the youngest child in the kindergarten bearing 
the school flag. A military guard carried the national 
and state flags, which were presented on behalf of the 
congregation and accepted by the minister, also in the 
name of the congregation. After the responsive services 
and the usual morning devotions, with a sermon by the 
pastor on “The Requirements of Patriotism,” Mrs. 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic” was sung as a 
recessional. The service follows :— 


INVOCATION: 

Minister —Lord of all, whose balance trieth the na- 
tions, to lift up or to cast down; never through vain 
conceit may we be blind to the unchanging conditions 
of Thy blessing. The world and its fulness are Thine; 
our portion thereof may we hold, not in wanton self-will, 
but reverently as of Thee; making it the stronghold of 
right, the refuge of the oppressed, and the moderator of 
lawless ambition. Make all who speak or act for this 
nation true organs of Thy equity, that through their 


and our judge. In Thy spirit may we be guided in the 
way of honor and justice. Make us so wisely to love 
our country and so steadfastly to follow after all that 
makes for its true greatness, that we may hold a worthy 
place in the community of nations and live as fellow- 
citizens of Thy kingdom in loyalty to Thee, the Sover- 
eign Lord of all. Amen. 


RESPONSIVE READING: 

Renewed this day be all noble memories, 

All high and holy traditions of the past. 

Remembered be our fathers, who founded the nation 
in integrity and piety, 

And died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
seeing them afar off. 

Leaders of the people by their judgment, giving coun- 
sel by their understanding; 

Wise and just in their example, and by their knowledge 
meet for the people; 

Considering the cause of the poor and such as had 
none to help, 

The friends of liberty and just laws, at all times steadfast 
and faithful. 

Remembered be those who have died for our country, 
defending her righteous cause, 

Matching their high faith by heroic deed. 

Their righteousness has not been forgotten, 

And the glory of their work cannot be blotted out. 

Their bodies are buried in peace, 

But their name liveth forevermore. 

For the memorial of virtue is immortal, 

Because it is known with God and with men. 

When it is present mankind takes example of it; 

And when it is gone, they earnestly desire it. 

It weareth a crown and triumpheth forever, 

Having gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. 


(From the President's Address to Congress.) 


“Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
of justice in the life of the world 

And to set up among the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of action 
as will henceforth insure the observance of those principles. 

We must put excited feeling away. Our motive will 
not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical 
might of the nation; 

But only the vindication of right, of human right, of which 
we are only a single champion. 

We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be 
insisted that the same standards of conduct and of re- 
sponsibility for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations and their governments that are observed among 
the individual citizens of civilized states. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. 

It must be a league of honor, a partnership of opinion. 

Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their honor 
steady to a common end and prefer the interests of mankind 
to any narrow interest of their own. 

We have no selfish ends to serve. 
quest, no dominion. 

We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. 
We shall be satisfied when those rights have been made as 
secure as the faith and the freedom of the nations can make 
them. 

There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and 
sacrifice ahead of us; 

But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 
jight for the things we have always carried nearest our hearts. 

For democracy, for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for a universal dominion of right by such a con- 


We desire no con- 


‘ es 


wisdom and faithfulness "Thou mayest be our lawgiver 


cert of free ay as GG sites peace 
nations and make the world itself at last free, 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives ind jira 
everything that we are and everything that we have.” 

O Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in au gener- 
ations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth, even from everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God. 

So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 

Let Thy work appear unto T hy servants and Thy glory 
unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: 
and establish Thou the work of our hands upon us; 

Yea, the work of our hands, establish Thou it. 


(George Washington’s Prayer for the Country, in: which all 
are asked to unite.) 

Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer that Thou 

wilt keep the United States in Thy holy protection: that 


Thou wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate - 


a spirit of subordination and obedience to government; 
to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one another 
and for their fellow-citizens of the United States at large. 
And finally, that Thou wilt most graciously be pleased 
to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to de- 
mean ourselves with that carithy, humility» and pacific 
temper of mind which were the characteristics of the 
divine author of our blessed religion and without an 
humble imitation of whose example in these things we 
can never hope to be a happy nation. Amen. 


PRESENTATION AND ACCEPTANCE OF THE FLAGS. 


BUGLE CALL AND PLACING OF FLAGS, FOLLOWED BY THE 
Vow oF ALLEGIANCE (all standing): 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, and the Republic for 
which it stands; one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 


SERVICE OF CONSECRATION: 

Let us now as with one voice and one heart, and in the 
faith that makes us faithful, renew our loyalty to those 
ideals of government for which our fathers pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

To those ideals of liberty and justice we pledge ourselves. 


By the flag of our State, sacred symbol of the Com-. 


monwealth, let us now remember with gratitude the 
blessings we have received from those gone before; may 
we transmit them to the oncoming generations with no 
principle impaired, but strengthened and illuminated by 


our own good works. - 


For these blessings we are truly grateful, and to their con- 
tinuance consecrate our steadfast loyalty. 

By the flag of our nation, sacred symbol of a country 
one and indivisible, let us now remember the founders 
of this Republic, they who wrought mightily for right- 
eousness; they, too, through whose full measure of de- 
votion the nation was reborn into a new freedom. 


We remember them and all others who wrought for liberty, — 


and in their spirit dedicate ourselves anew to the task that 
is before us. 

In the strife of truth with error, of the right against 
the wrong, may all that is represented by the ‘Stars and 
Stripes” 


to us. 
In the need of the times that are and ia 
flags be help and inspiration to us all. 


be as guide and inspiration. Let these symbols 
of our land lift us up into new courage and tn ee 
that so we may be worthy of the high trust committed : 


» 


_ Accept, C Lo: es standards at our hands; accept, 

God, the pledges of our hearts and fill us with Thy 

spirit. Suffer us not to forget that the obedience of the 

heart is better far than offerings, and the ordering of our 

lives aright better than any worship of the lip. Revive 

in us and in the people of our land a high sense of patriot- 

ism; strengthen every noble purpose; keep us by Thy 

help from sloth and indifference and from all corruption 

of civil government. Give to us a new sense of the glory 

of service and the power of the spiritual life. Incline us 

to forbearance and good-will so that everywhere through- 

out this land the bonds of union and citizenship may be 

ire maintained and evermore be firmly established. 
men. . 


Work. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
Tn field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Responsibility of To-day. 


REV. W. HARRIS CROOK. 


To whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required.— 
LUKE xii. 48. 

“Over in Bayonne, New Jersey, is the largest oil re- 
finery in the world. Adjacent to it is the second largest 
oil refinery in America. Grouped about these are still 
more oil refineries. Oil refining is the dominant industry 
of Bayonne. The chief raw materials of the refineries 
are two: crude oi] and crude labor. One comes from Penn- 
sylvania in pipe-lines; the other from Poland in the steer- 
age of ships. ‘The chief products, likewise, are two: 
gasoline and unrest. Both are hugely volatile. When 
the gasoline ignites they call it an explosion; when the 
unrest flares up they call it anarchy. The gasoline is 
stored in tanks; the unrest in tenements. The tanks are 
always fresh-painted, wide spaces separate them, and the 
ground between is kept clean; the tenements seem never 
to have been painted, there are no wide spaces, they are 
jammed one against the other, and the streets in front and 
the yards behind them are dirty to the point of filth. 
There is a big market for gasoline; it is worth much money. 
Highly paid experts study it, and they know exactly 
what will cause it to ignite. Knowing this, they work 

os always to prevent explosions, and their constant caution 
____ is, ‘Handle with care.’ But there is no market for un- 
rest; it has great value, but that value is negative. No 
expert ever studied it—in Bayonne, and no one there 
2 a to know when or why it may flare up. It is all left 


police, who work to suppress anarchy, and their 
notto is, ‘Handle with clubs.’ All of which ex- 
y Bayonne’s fame is due to its unrest rather 
Cae. Such is the dramatic foreword to an 
an 1ett in a recent issue of the New 

nnett went to work as an ordi- 


nary laborer in the great Standard Oil plant of that city 
in order to gain first-hand knowledge of the conditions, 
and his resultant article is a careful but startling de- 
scription of one experiment in making America the melting- 
pot of the nations. The case against the city of Bayonne 
1s not a bright one: ‘To her much was given, in wonderful 
natural resources and human labor power; of her, as the 
Evangelist says, shall be much required. Into her hands - 
was put the destiny of thousands of alien workers from 
Poland and the surrounding Slavic countries. She was 
the trustee of those potential citizens and their children. 
In her power lay the opportunity to inspire those Polish 
strangers with the ideals of the Pilgrims, and the ideals © 
of the best in modern America. In her hands lay the 
duty to show these newcomers from a land ruled by alien 
tyranny the glory of a free land and a free people. It is 
well that we are able to discover how her stewardship 
has been fulfilled, for Bayonne is but a type, a single 
example, of the many vast industrial centres along this 
Eastern coast of America. In these days, when from a far 
continent the blast of war is blowing upon our house of 
democracy, it is well to see whether that house is builded 
soundly upon a rock, or on the sadly shifting basis of the 
sand. Has the melting-pot really refined? Has it per- 
formed its work? If not, where and why has it failed? 
In a period of barely fifteen months Bayonne has had 
two severe industrial disturbances. Once in July two 
years ago, when less than one hundred men started a 
strike which threw out of work more than seven thousand 
other workers, lasted ten days, and caused the death of 
nine persons and the wounding of fifty more. Last 
October another little band of men started a second 
strike, which spread in a few hours till half the city’s 
wage-earners were idle and its industries halted. It 
lasted seven days, with a toll of seven dead and fifty 
wounded. a 

Three points stand out in each case. The police them- 
selves admit that all government collapsed for the time 
being, and the mob ran wild over much of the city. The 
active participants in each disturbance were not American- 
born, but immigrants, as yet unable to speak the American 
language, and still unaware of American customs of free 
government. The third point to notice is that once the 
dispute was over, the people of Bayonne sank back to 
apathy. Nothing was done of a preventive character, 
and to-day Bayonne is as much in the danger zone of dis- 
turbance as ever in history. The fact that each time the 
strikers won advances in wages and that such advances 
were apparently justified by the increased cost of living 
is not at this moment of importance. What we are in- 
terested, are deeply concerned, to discover is the unpleas- 
ant fact that in Bayonne, as in many similar cities, the 
melting-pot has not so far performed its task as to make 
us all feel responsible for Americanizing our incoming 
strangers in the only effective way. 

To one who has travelled over the Atlantic with the 
immigrant in the steerage, who has entered with him 
through the gates of Ellis Island, who has tried to study 
the immigrant after his arrival in the great industrial 
cities of this land, Bayonne and what it produces is but 
a symbol of a widespread problem that faces our genera- 
tion. It is the old problem voiced by the writer of Luke’s 
Gospel—‘‘To whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required.’’ As matters stand to-day, that prob- 
lem has not been solved. On the contrary, whether it be 
cleaning the oil refining stills at Bayonne in a high tem- 
perature, or smelting and carrying the molten ore in the 
great foundries at Lynn or Baltimore, or performing the 
most unpleasant and unhealthy tasks in the dampest and 
hottest section of the textile mills of Fall River, Lawrence, 
or Lowell, always it is the newcomer who is called upon 
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_it is with our human resources. 


to carry out that work which calls for hardest and most 
exhausting physical effort. 

It is the same with the housing of such men from ‘the 
far countries. In Bayonne the mayor of the city himself 
declared that the tenements in which the workers dwelt 
were not fit to live in, that they ought to be torn down, so 
horrible were the conditions. That they were fire and 


* disease traps was everywhere admitted. Though the 


physique of the toilers was superb, so severe was the task 
given that always the remark met the investigator, 
“Their children couldn't do it.” 

The next generation pays the penalty. What does that 
mean save that we are recklessly wasting not merely our 
vast natural wealth, but the more vital human power 
also. Now in times of peace a young and growing country 
like America can afford to lose heavily in waste and yet 
be first in the world race, but when war comes, war on a 
scale never imagined heretofore, then the whole matter 
is altered and the situation becomes serious. Now, if 
never before, we must learn to use, not to abuse—to utilize, 
and never to waste. 

Bayonne is a parable, but a parable with almost uni- 
versal application in this land. We seem to be conducting 
our civic and national life on the text, ‘‘’To whomsoever 
little is given, of him shall be much required.” We have 
taken from the virgin prairies vast hoards of wealth in 
foodstuff, but little if anything has yet been done to give 
back to the land a return for its fertility. Our forests 
we have ruthlessly felled for building, or for paper pulp 
or fuel: have we planted? Our ore and gold and general 
mineral wealth we have most recklessly exploited, taking 
only the best, the cream, the easiest obtainable, while 
jeopardizing the vast remainder in the process. We have 
assuredly demanded much where little was given. So 
The child, the Negro, 
the immigrant, we have turned to our commercial uses, 
far too often requiring of them more than they received. 
Now the warning bell has struck and the alarm has 
sounded. If we would save our nation as the greatest 
experiment in democracy, then our whole national method 
and outlook must for the future be ruled by the policy, 
“To whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required.” 

We have the call to return to the spirit of personal and 
national simplicity of life that characterized our first 
Pilgrim founders. We have the imperative duty to show 
the world that the Pilgrim spirit of abhorrence of luxury 
and waste can and must go side by side with a full and 
free democracy. ‘The thoughtless waste that marked the 
childhood of this nation is over forever, and we enter as 
full-grown men an era of conservation, more strenuous 
and determined, more scientific and far-sighted, than 
anything yet attempted in history. America is the land 
where the impossible is achieved, and it has to be America 
where democratic institutions shall be strengthened and 
extended, even in the midst of war, not weakened and 
surrendered as it has been in the old lands of Europe. 

It is our duty to build up a nation physically, mentally, 
and morally even while this war lasts, taking full advan- 
tage of the bitter lessons learned in the past years of war 
by our democratic comrade nations across the sea. Un- 
like them, we must not even attempt to overstrain the 
physical stamina of the workers by long overtime, that 
error sadly and heavily paid for at the present moment by 
Great Britain. With all our business and college brains, 
with our scientific and mechanical inventors, we can and 
we must achieve a superlative output of the necessaries of 
life for ourselves and for the other nations with an increase 
and not a decrease in the common health of the nation. 
There must be no inroads into the heritage of the next 
generations. Neither destruction of popular freedom, of 
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democratic liberties: nor Bards of fitacal taxation, « 
nor deteriorated national physique must be permitted to 
fall on our children’s shoulders. 
sented to share the burden of world war, and upon our 
generation alone must fall the weight of that burden. 
To us much has been given, and of us much shall be re- 
quired. Just as our American peace along the Canadian 
border was utterly unlike the armed passivity of Europe’s 
so-called peace, so our conduct of the war must rise to 
finer and more far-sighted levels. Let no man say when 
this war ends, “‘I have not suffered in the war; my prop- 
erty and my resources are as great as ever.” 
gain fortune in this war from the needs of his country-men 
and his fellows in Europe. Let America at last be purged 
of the profit motive from now onward, and be pledged to 
a freedom for service, not a freedom for selfish gain. 

After the San Francisco fire, men whose house or business 
office came through untouched apologized to their fellow- 
citizens for the fact that they were still well off with this 
world’s goods. The others who had suffered experienced 
a feeling of real brotherhood with their fellow-sufferers. 
“We have lost everything,” they cried in a spirit of joyful 
pride, ‘‘and we shall build our city again from the be- 
ginning.’ If this war should last, as seems too probable, 
till our young men have laid down their lives in the far-off 
trenches of death, if our blood too has been added to that 
river of blood in Europe, then let no man come through 
this war richer than, or even as rich as, he was before, 
for that would be the sin against the Holy Spirit, a sin 
for which there could be no forgiveness by his fellow-men. 
This must be a war for democracy, not for Wall Street. 
If the President’s decision to enter the war means any- 
thing at all, it means that no man’s life can be the same 
again, no man’s comfort so complete again, no man’s 
possessions so great. Life is more valuable than lifeless 
property, and the call must be first and heaviest on that 
which has no life, on the nation’s material possessions. 
“To whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required.” 

Our newspapers are speaking of billions in war loans to 
our Allies for war purposes. Let them be given without 
dividend, without profit, or our name will be everlastingly 
branded with the dollar mark. Above all, now we are in 
the war, let us share alike with France and Great Britain 
the cost of feeding Belgium. Let it be official, no longer 
unofficial,—a charge upon the whole nation. It was Bel- 
gium that first aroused our pity and indignation; let it 
still be Belgium that has the first call upon our treasury, 
whatever else we have to meet. 

In the next few months many young men of our ac- 
quaintance may feel it their duty to take the step that 
leads to the trenches. Generally it will be taken after 
serious consideration, with no hasty or temporary emo- 
tion. Let no man dare stand in their way. Their plain 
duty as they see it is to go serve their land as soldiers, 
and their conscience will let them do no other. But let 
us have no mistaken talk from the safe editorial arm- 
chairs about the glory of modern war. Let us rather face 
the facts of the matter, and see it as a “dirty business” 
that has to be put through as quickly as possible. The 
majority of young men will go with their eyes open to this 
fact, and far more honor is due to them than to those 
who rush to arms with scant knowledge of the purposes 
and the methods of modern war. When all is said we 
have to acknowledge that a world truly Christian would 
never need to have recourse to the method of warfare 
at all. 


for conscience sake. Let us also respect the conscien: 
those other young men, physically fit to enlist, w 
feel utterly unable to take up arms becat 


Our generation has con-— 


Let no man — 


Then, too, let us be true descendants of the Pil- 
grims, who endured persecution and founded a new nation M 
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_ ships, and misunderstanding, and popular accusations of 
cowardice. They know they are in the smalt minority; 
they know too how hard it is to appear pharisaical in 
their refusal to take part in the conflict with their fellow- 
men. ‘They are prepared to face the cost, be it prison or 
worse than prison. Let us Americans be brave enough to 
avoid the scandal of the white-feather brigades, or the 
yellow ribbon which certain men take upon themselves 
to offer to those whose conscience will not let them fight. 
We can hold our place in the world and keep our ideals 


bright without these methods, and without the deep - 


bitterness of spirit to which these give rise. 

To the statesmen of city and nation falls the especial 
duty of upholding and improving the present standards 
of life and work of this country’s producers, in mill and 
factory and mine, in garden and prairie and fishing- 
vessel, in office and department store. Already from the 
textile industries of this Commonwealth come demands 
for slacker industrial standards, for longer hours of labor 
and harder conditions. ‘This is not Americanism: this is 
surrender. We can and we must keep the liberties and 
the standards we have slowly won, even during the stress 
of war, and thus build our country’s foundations yet more 
firmly on the love and trust of our vast working popula- 
tion. In the days to come, our men and women and 
children will be the wealth of our land, more precious 
than diamonds or gold. Let us see to it that in their peril 
we protect them not merely on the high seas, but also in 
the factory and the store. 

To the young men and women beginning life together 
the call to the Pilgrim life in these days of national need 
is perhaps most insistent. That such young people should 
start out into life on anything but a most frugal or Spar- 
tan scale would be a disgrace to the best ideals of this 
land. Young people must take this great chance of living 
closer to the toiling millions who make America, even if 
it should mean the tenement as the starting-point. Let us 
learn and suffer side by side with the workers, see the immi- 
grant at first hand, understand his problems, meet his 
perplexities, and lead him as a comrade, not as a superior, 
to the wider American ideals of a free people in a free 
state. Only thus can America, the melting-pot, really 
melt its millions into one great world nation. Only thus 
can democracy be preserved at home and by example be 

_ extended abroad. 
To our American women, already able above the women 
; of any warring nation, accustomed as they are to equality 
of opportunity and service in education and business,— 
to them will fall with increasing weight, as the months 
go by, the burden of reconstruction. With an eye always 
open for conservation of human and natural resources, 
to them will devolve the privilege of keeping alive and of 
fostering anew the sense of brotherhood and reconcilia- 
tion. They will build up the coming generation to a 
sense of true citizenship, to an inbred abhorrence of the 
military spirit blatant in Europe to-day, to a stalwart 
habit of self-government and unselfish service. Let them 
teach the citizens-to-be how much they have received 
and how very much will be required of them, if this dear 
land shall lead the world when the brighter days dawn, 
F lead it out of the mists and darkness of destruction into 
the full light of co-operative effort, willing service, and 
7 true, unfettered brotherhood. 
___ Bayonne is a parable and a warning. The crossroads 
‘lie before us. On our choice depends the destiny of more 
than one nation. Shall it be the Pilgrim road of simplicity, 
ce, and brotherhood; or the Prussian road of hate, 
_and organized military menace? If we still 
ation or racial or class ends, it may well 
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be the latter, even though our armies defeat the Prussian 
millions. *If, however, we seek the way of the Evangelist 


and pledge ourselves that “to whomsoever much is — 


given, of him shall be much required,”’;if, moreover, we 
remember that we have our Belgians in the textile indus- 
tries of this Commonwealth, and our Poles and Slavic 
peoples in the great mining and oil industries of this land, 
and that to them we must turn our efforts of good-will as 
well as to their European Fatherlands,—then all our 
sacrifices will not have been made in vain. 

Boston, Mass. 


for Freedom and Dumanity. 


“The Chastisement of Our Peace.” 


Behold, the Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it can- 
not save; neither his ear heavy, that it cannot hear.— 
Isaiah lix. 1. 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound.—Isaiah Iwi. 1. 

Come, and let us return unto the Lord: for he hath 
torn, and he will heal us; he hath smitten, and he will 
bind us up.—Hosea vi. 1. 

For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the 
garden causeth the things that are sown in it to spring 
forth; so the Lord God will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring forth before all the nations.—Isaiah Ixi. 
Ti. 

O God of earth and altar, 
Bow down and hear our cry. 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die; 
The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide; 
Take not thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord. 


Tie in a living tether 
The priest and prince and thrall, 
Bind all our lives together, 
Smite us and save us all; 
In ire and exultation 
Aflame with faith, and free, 
Lift up a living nation, 
A single sword to thee. 
—G. K. Chesterion. 


PRAYER. 

Almighty God, who givest power to the faint and 
strength to them that have no might, look on our low 
estate and so cause Thy spirit to triumph in our weakness 
that we may be fearless in adversity and patient in sor- 
row, finding therein the lessons Thou meanest and the 
blessing Thou ordainest. Lift us above pride and envy 
and self-seeking. By faithful continuance in well-doing 
may every holy purpose be strengthened and our hearts 
enriched. Cause us to live before Thee in fulness of life, 
largeness of hope, constancy of endeavor, ever more 
enlightened by the wisdom that cometh from above. 
Once again we renew our vows of fidelity, consecrating 
mind and soul and body to the cause of freedom and 
humanity. Amen. 
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Literature. 


Unysses S. Grant. By Louis A. Cool- 
idge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.—Mr. Coolidge’s volume is a 
notable addition to our literature of the 
Civil War and the period immediately fol- 
lowing it. If this book had been written 
a generation ago, it would deserve to have 
been called ‘The Life and Times of U. S. 
Grant,’ for Mr. Coolidge has written not 
only the life-story of our greatest military 
leader and twenty-first president, but a 
political history of this government during 
the period covered by his active career, as 
well. We know of no work in which the 
administrations of Johnson and Grant have 
been treated with such fairness and discrim- 
ination, with a keener sense of fundamentals, 
and a wiser neglect of non-essentials. It is 
true that this is a life less of Grant the Gen- 
eral than of Grant the President, only a 
hundred and fifty pages being given to the 
Civil War, while more than twice that num- 
ber are employed to cover the Reconstruc- 
tion period and Grant’s two Presidential 
terms. There can be little question that 
Grant has met with scant justice at the 
hands of historians in general. Whatever 
mistakes have been made, Mr. Coolidge 
aims to correct, and to no small extent suc- 
cess has crowned his efforts. Much of his 
work will not have to be done-again. Not 
a few of his judgments are, by future biog- 
raphers and historians, likely to be accepted 
as final. To this day, the popular mind 
pictures Grant as a great general, but a man 
utterly unfitted to be President, whose suc- 
cessive administrations were almost wholly 
discreditable, a prolonged orgy of misgov- 
ernment and corruption. This belief Mr. 
Coolidge holds to be largely mistaken. He 
sets for himself the task of dispelling this 
illusion, and in a remarkable degree he suc- 
ceeds. Although giving full consideration, 
in all their ugliness, to the unsavory facts 
of the Crédit Mobilier scandal, the San 
Domingo imbroglio, the Back Pay Grab, 
the Whiskey Ring, and the shameful Bel- 
knap case, he arrives at the conclusion that 
in these and many other instances the Presi- 
dent was more sinned against than sinning; 
that Grant, under the circumstances, was 
not only as successful as any Chief Execu- 
tive could have been, but that he admin- 
istered the affairs of the nation, both at 
home and abroad, with qualities of mind 
and heart that were really statesmanlike. 
Although we question Mr. Coolidge’s state- 
ment that “in constructive achievements, 
coming as it did after the demoralization of 
the war, . Grant’s administration ranks 
second only to that of Washington,’”’ we are 
ready to go with him so far as to believe 
that Grant as President deserves much 
more credit than men are inclined to give 
him, if only for the fact that he was the first 
of our Presidents to espouse the cause of 
Civil Service Reform, to demand justice 
for the Indian, and to insist upon the re- 
sumption of specie payments. "The tone 
of the book is throughout judicial. Mr. 
Coolidge is never partisan, always fair. In 
a style terse, forceful, often picturesque, 
enlivened with a humor, flashing but never 
vindictive, he paints a portrait both lifelike 
and convincing: His Grant is a man likable 
and thoroughly alive. The book’s most 
notable feature, possibly, is the series of 


contained within the limits of a brief para- 
graph, but drawn with freshness, incisive 
vigor, delicacy, and keen insight. They are 
worthy of a place beside the more ambitious 
portraits of Gamaliel Bradford. Thus Carl 
Schurz is described as “‘a man of culture 
who in another country might have played 
a large part in government, but whose talents 
were ineffective here because of his insatiable 
appetite for opposition, amounting to a pas- 
sion for minorities,” while of Stanton we 
read, “Stanton, a zealot, deeply versed in 
Bible lore, was an unamalgamated mixture 
of strangely contradictory traits, domineer- 
ing, superstitious, cowardly, intolerant, sym- 
pathetic, . consistent only in his love of 
country and of power, and in his undeviat- 
ing lack of tact.’’ Altogether, the book is 
distinctly worth while; and we unhesitat- 
ingly commend it to all lovers of good litera- 
ture. 


THE MyTHOLoGY oF ALL Races. Vol. 
IX, Oceanic.- By Roland B. Dixon. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. 1916.— 


Students of mythology, anthropology, and 
psychology will welcome this compilation, 
summary, and critical examination of our 
present knowledge of Oceanic mythology. 
The average reader will, perhaps, feel dis- 
satisfied with the vague impression left upon 
his mind. He seems to be looking at a 
séries of dissolving views. But that is just 
the way he ought to feel. The myths, tales, 
and beliefs of peoples in this stage of culture 
are in a state of flux, “‘new elements and in- 
cidents being borrowed and incorporated 
into old tales and modified to accord with 
local beliefs and predispositions. Thus, 
what starts out, perhaps, as a solar incident 
may come to be embodied in another myth 
of quite different origin, and in so doing may 
wholly lose its former significance; or an 
entire myth, originally accounting for one 
thing, may become so modified by trans- 
mission that its first meaning becomes lost.” 
Oceania consists of five parts—Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Indonesia, Micronesia, and Aus- 
tralia. The affinities and relationships of 
the myths of these regions have been studied 
with the purpose of gaining an outline of the 
growth of Oceanic mythology as a whole and 
of learning something about the migrations 
of peoples through these archipelagoes. In- 
teresting facts come to light, as, e.g., that 
among the Polynesians, the cosmogonic 
myths are of two types, namely, the creative 
and the evolutionary. At the former we 
are not surprised, but it is remarkable to find 
among people of so low a culture level, the 
conception of a self-evolving cosmos, of a 
universe declared to be only the body or 
shell of a great primal cause. ‘Tangaroa, 
the Polynesian Jupiter, is sometimes repre- 
sented as a sort of world-soul. Some people, 
as the mountain tribes in northern Luzon, 
have no creation stories. ‘They believe that 
the world always existed. The human 
nature of these dwellers in the happy isles 
comes out in their tales of heroes and trick- 
sters and wicked stepmothers. Among the 
most interesting are those of Indonesia, 
which is nearest the mainland. A large 
number of these stories are from India, and 
some of them may be found in the Jataka |: 
collection. In this region, too, there is evi- 
dence of | Mohammedan influence. The 
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THE Croup Birp. By Margaret C. 
Getchell. Worcester: The Davis Press.— 
The local color of these charming stories for 
children will not interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of them in other towns, but it must 
add a novel piquancy for the small children 
of Worcester who can see for themselves the 
great white Polar Bear ‘‘who stays all day 
on the sidewalk in front of a Main Street 
clothing store’ but can make wonderful 
journeys at night; or the boy who stands 
on the watering-trough in the open place in 
front of the railway station and baits his 
hook in the daytime in readiness for the 
evening carnival; or of the historic rooster 
who used to live on the steeple of the South 
Church, when it stood on the Common, and 
can tell stories of the early days. ‘These 
and other chapters tell how small Dorothy 
Ann found plenty of amusement in Worces- 
ter, even in the summer-time, to reward the 
stay-at-home person. The book is illus- 
trated by Edith Ballinger Price, grand- 
daughter of William T. Richards, the well- 
known marine artist. She has exhibited 
remarkable promise, exhibiting and selling 
portraits though still in her teens. 


SINBAD THE SAILOR. By Percy Mackaye. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 
—A lengthening row of volumes, manifest- 
ing gifts which deepen and expand upon 
reaching maturity, entitle Percy Mackaye 
to recognition as a genuine poet. His work 
is uneven. It often shows less art than 
artifice. At times it is forced and academic. 
At best, however, his touch is true, his spirit 
is sincere. His latest volume is likely to 
add little to his reputation. Well-named 
“a lyric fantasy,” it is the veriest of trifles, 
as unreal and as grotesquely imaginative as 
its cover design by Louis Urban. Sinbad 
is the libretto of a comic opera, for which 


Frederick Converse has composed the music. . 


Although flimsy in structure, and in places 
strongly reminiscent of many older poets, 
it contains not a few tuneful lyrics. 
short, it is so far superior to the average 
“book of the opera’? as to be worthy of 
praise. As a stage spectacle, it would be 
gorgeous. 


THe Lone Journey. By Elsie Sing- 
master. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—The hopes, the disappoint- 
ments, and the inevitable adventures of a 
family exodus from South Germany to the 
Mohawk Valley some two hundred years 
ago have here a story interest, although for 
the most part they are veritable history, 
put in a form that makes history live again. 
The offer of Queen Anne to send the famine 


victims to her colonies in the New World, 


the long trying wait in England added to 
the difficulties of passage thither, the cruel 
conditions that awaited settlers in a new 
country where they could not speak the 


the Indians are narrated with graph 
plicity. The ae of it all is a 
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Tae Road TO UNDERSTANDING. By 
Eleanor H. Porter. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $1.40 net.—Mrs. Por- 
ter’s astonishing success with Pollyanna will 
contribute doubtless to the sales of her novel, 
and its readers need fear no disappointment. 
Personally we have always preferred Miss 
Billy to Pollyanna or even to David, but 
any lover of his kind may rejoice in books 
that have succeeded in touching the popular 
fancy and turning it into personally helpful 
channels. The new book must be consid- 
ered as a story, and not as a guidepost, that 
points the way others should go. Quite the 
contrary is true, for that others should take 
this same road to understanding is unthink- 
able. The situation here presented and a 
similar solution have been treated by Mrs. 
Burnett and other writers. There is always 
opportunity for piquant incidents in such a 


_ theme, and Mrs. Porter has sustained the 


interest more effectively, perhaps, than in 
her earlier books. 


LouIsBuRG SQUARE. By Robert Cutler. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—The Register noticed recently a new 
society novel, written by Constance Warren, 
in which the appeal to the interest of Boston 
readers was direct and undoubted. This 
novel falls into the same category, as its 
name indicates. An attractive picture of a 
typical Boston house is the frontispiece, and 
the intent to sustain the local atmosphere is 
emphasized. The plot of the story is not 
important, as the main interest is in the 
social study and the character delineation. 
It is pleasantly written, and the climax, 
while not at all thrilling, is quite in keeping 
with natural probabilities and the demands 
of realism. The book is illustrated by Elise 


A Man oF ATHENS. By Julia D. Dra- 
goumis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50——This novel of modern 
Athenian life, written by one who knows it 
well, takes into account the conflict between 
inherited standards of nobility and the new 
democracy, and it succeeds in making that 
conflict seem natural and inevitable. The 
characters who work out the problems of 
adjustment enlist sympathy from the be- 
ginning, in their mistakes no less than in 
their achievements. The enlightenment 


brought by the Balkan war leads to the final 
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|| solution, through days of peril and anxiety, 


and these chapters have an absorbing in- 
terest. This is one of the best novels that 
have come out in recent months. 
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THE TRIFLERS. By Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.40.—This latest book by Mr. Bartlett 
reaches a high standard of interest and shows 
likewise a deepened feeling for the real things 
in human life. It is “the right kind of a 
love story,’’ as the publishers claim, and 
this for more than the reason supplied by its 
characters, its incidents, its plot, and its 
climax, though the characters are interesting, 
the incidents novel, the plot sufficiently 
plausible for purposes of romance, and the 
climax consistently satisfactory. The best 
of it is the insight into eternal laws of human 
nature and the conviction that ‘“‘triflers”’ 
miss happiness as they miss significance. 


ANNE’S WEDDING. By Isla May Mullins. 
Boston: The Page Company. $1.25.— 
Anne of the Blossom Shop (see two previous 
volumes in this series) deserved the best kind 
of a wedding, and she finally had it, though 
it was accomplished only after experiences 
and adventures enough to make an interest- 
ing volume. As romance expert, Anne was 
concerned with other love affairs than her 
own, and the story, though it begins with 
plans for the wedding and ends with the 
wedding itself, has variety of interest. 
This is a Southern story, sunny and refresh- 
ing, and it gives a characteristic picture of 
the spirited, lovable, modern maiden. 


Jerry. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50.— 
Mr. Pier’s latest novel rings true from start 
to finish, with its pictures of a society into 
which novel writers too seldom take us (prob- 
ably because they know little about it), and 
its realistic presentation of actual condi- 
tions in a big city. Jerry is a good, straight- 
forward, level-headed young Irishman, too 
sensible to be fooled and too clean to be 
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tempted by cheap lures. It is true that he 
has no uncommon wisdom to prevent him 
from falling in love with the wrong girl, but 
even she is so naturally desirable that his 
escape becomes a matter of concern and 
suspense. This is a good story and affords 
relief from the conventional hero of romance. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Greek text of The Acty ot the Apostles 
has been edited, with introduction and notes, 
by W. F. Burnside, M.A., Cambridge, and 
is published by the University Press, of 
which G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the New 
York representatives. The notes are 
learned, pious, credulous, but honest, and 
afford occasional glimmerings of light on 
the text. 
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just what he would like to have said 
concerning the faith which brings happi- 
ness and peace. 
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The Rome. 
yr Child in a Mexican Garden. 


My garden-ground is rosy green, 
With little streaks of light between, 
And wall all made of white and red 
Hold up the sky above my head. 


I think sometimes that walls so high 
Will never let the clouds get by; 
But always, somehow and at last, 
Over they slide and travel past. 


What lies beyond I do not know; 

But this is where big poppies grow, 

And elves come out when twilight falls, 
And pigeons pace the rose-red walls. 


The elves are much too small to see, 
But when I’m quiet as can be, 

I hear them: something soft that stirs 
And flutters in the junipers. 


And Pablo says each little elf 
Wears a sombrero like myself. 
But Pablo is so big and slow, 
I hardly see how he could know. 


Some days I’m up before the sun 
To get my gardening begun; 

And Mamacita comes to walk 
And look about with me, and talk. 


Her voice is just like singing—queer, 
And up and down and sweet to hear. 
I think she is as soft and white 
As pigeons shining in the light. 
—Grace Hazard Conkling, in Everybody’s. 


A Prince and a Real Boy. 


MARY E. CHASE. 


The affairs of a war-torn country may 
rest heavily upon the shoulders of Edward 
Albert, Prince of Wales, now that he has 
passed his majority; but though twenty- 
two, I must believe he is in many respects 
still a boy: He was such a real boy when I 
knew him five years ago. 

He was eighteen then—a well-built though 
somewhat short English lad, blue-eyed and 
red-cheeked, with carefully brushed fair 
hair, and a merry smile which contained far 
more democracy and comradeship than 
aristocracy and royalty. Accompanied by 
two plain-clothes men, he was attending 
Magdalen* College, Oxford, where I was so 
fortunate as to be studying during the fall 
and winter of 1912 and 1913. 

By choosing Magdalen from the twenty- 
two colleges of Oxford the Prince greatly 
disappointed the donst of Christ Church, 
for his father, the present king, and his 
grandfather, King Edward VII. were both 
students of Christ Church. However, as 
the Prince himself explained, his tutor, who 
was no end of a good fellow, had been a 
Magdalen man, and Magdalen was the 
place for him. 

The colleges at Oxford are for the most 
part built in the quadrangle form, and Mag- 
dalen is no exception. As one draws near 
the entrance, he crosses a stone bridge over 
a quiet stream shaded by English willows— 
a stream broad and deep enough for the 
long, narrow scull-boats used by the students. 


_ * Pronounced Maud-lin. 
+ English word for “professor.” 


that year were on the left of the eat is the “ ery? aa the, other the » “horse.” is 


and near the entrance. They were on the 
second floor, and were in no way superior 
in size or furnishings to those occupied by 
the average student. 

Being so near the lecture-rooms, which 
were but across the quadrangle, one would 
have accounted it. no great task to be on 
time; and yet I regret to say that the Prince 
of Wales was not infrequently late to his 
bi-weekly lecture on “English Poets.’ I 
attended those same lectures, though, truth 
to tell, it was some weeks after my entrance 
into the class that I discovered the identity 
of the bright-faced boy who sat near me. 
I did note, however, that the black-robed 
don never began his lecture until this lad 
arrived, ten minutes late though he might 
be; but, thinking only that late entrances 
disturbed the flow of his carefully chosen 
words, I waited, annoyed that one small 
English boy should take our precious time. 

I discovered later that the Prince was him- 
self annoyed at the time-honored custom 
which forbids a professor to begin a lecture 
attended by the Prince until His Majesty 
shall appear. One afternoon we had waited 
longer than usual. The don was becoming 
visibly impatient, as were his students, when 
the door burst open, and a breathless boy 
appeared, his short Oxford gown hanging 
from his shoulders, and his cheeks red from 
his hurried run. 

“T wish, sir,’ he said, bluntly though 
politely, ““I wish you would not wait for me. 
It’s not fair to the others.” 

“Tt is the custom, sir, as you know,” re- 
plied the don, quietly. 

Then all at once I realized that the boy 
who sat next to me was the Prince of Wales, 
the heir to the throne of England and her 
vast possessions. 

After that he was rarely late. One late 
fall afternoon as I, a trifle late myself, was 
hurrying through the quadrangle, a bicycle 
came up to me, and its rider jumped off at 
my side. It was the Prince, his square Ox- 
ford cap in his hand and a truant smile upon 
his face. 

“Would you mind telling the don I’ll not 
be there to-day?’ he asked pleasantly. 
“It’s too jolly out-of-doors for English poets! 
Don’t you think so, too?” 

I did think so, I told him, and I would 
gladly give his message. He thanked me, 
bowed again, and was off. 

At Oxford I discovered that with the ex- 
ception of some marks of deference, due to 
customs long observed, he was regarded and 
treated as is the student in whose veins 
flows no royal or titled blood. In the din- 
ing-hall at Magdalen he sat at a long table, 
lined by boys of every class and of every 
walk of life from the sons of dukes and earls 
to the sons of tradesmen. Truly in Ox- 
ford’s halls royalty carries no passport and 
is assigned no privileges. 

In the eyes of his fellow-students, many 
of whom I met during that year, the Prince 
of Wales was a “good fellow.” They liked 
him because he was likable, and honored 
him because he was a lad of high principle, 
not because he was their future king. He 
further won the regard of the dons and the 
added respect of the better class of students 
by allying himself on the side of the crew 
adherents. There are in Oxford two cliques 
or sets, to one of which the more wealthy 


The first is composed of those who love 
wholesome sport for sport’s sake, and who 
are especially interested in the work of the 
rowing-crews and their practising for the 
yearly regatta at Henley. The members 
of the horse set, on the other hand, give 
much time to the races, to the betting which 
is always contingent, and to more or less 
dissipation. Forsaking the precedents set 
by several of his royal predecessors, Edward 
Albert scorned the horse set at Oxford, 
which set was at that time undeniably fast 
in its behavior, and was proud to associate 
with the finer, cleaner, though more often 
untitled followers of the river sports. 

Scant as was my acquaintance, I grew to 
like the Prince of Wales during that year 
when we listened to the learned don as he 
lectured on English poets in the gray-walled, 
ancient class-room. The liking was based 
more on comradeship than on reverence and 
regard for a future sovereign. Perhaps, 
now that the Prince is older, now that the 
responsibilities of a great war are engrossing 
his thoughts, he looks forward with a differ- 
ent feeling toward the day when he will be 
crowned as England’s king; but four years 
ago he did not look forward to that event 
with any great enthusiasm. He was a boy 
then, and to him as to any boy the training 
and hard work necessary for such an office 
were irksome. He did not want to be a 
king then, he was quite frank in saying. 

“My sister Mary ought to be queen,” he 
said once, “‘instead of me being king. She’s 
brighter than any of us boys!’’ 

I saw him for the last time one day in 
June. It was just after Commemoration 
Week at Oxford in the spring of 1913. He 
was marching northward with his regiment 
for a month of camp life on the border. 
There was vacation for the other students, 
but none for him. As the future Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the English army, he 
must understand camp life and all its hard- 
ships. I watched him as, khaki-clad, he 
swung along the road, a common soldier 
with the others of his squad. Such a clean, 
manly, likable English lad! Surely, unless 
the years bring many changes, England need 
have no fear of her future king! 

BozEeMAn, Mont. 


: Roy’s Bear Hunt. 


The moment that Roy stepped out on the 
back piazza he knew that it was just the 
morning for a bear hunt. The air was clear 
and cool, with just a little bit of breeze 
blowing, not enough to make so much noise 
in the woods that you could not hear a bear 
coming, but just enough so that the bear 
could not smell you if you were careful to 
notice which way the wind was blowing. 
Then, besides, the grass was wet a little, so 
that the dead leaves did not rustle when you 
walked through them. 

Roy had his new bow-gun, that Henry, 
the hired man, had made for him. It was a 
gun that would shoot very far and very hard 
indeed. Henry had tried it by shooting at 
a tomato-can which he had set up on top of 
a fence-post, and the arrow had knocked the 
can way off and made a big dent in it. bok ea 
clump of trees and bushes at the back 
of the orchard, near the sp pring-t l 
the best place to on Bears 
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As soon as Roy. ‘could get the bear away 
from Ginger, he tied a long string to one of 
the bear’s hind legs, and, with the gun over 
one shoulder and the string over the other, 
started to drag the bear up to the house. 
But, just as he reached the stable, his sister 
Ethel came running out. 

“Here, what are you doing with my 
Teddy bear?’’ she cried. ‘You stop dragging 
him that way! You’re wearing him all out!” 

Roy stopped and untied the string. 
“Huh,” he said, “this is a wild bear that I 
just shot down in the garden! But you.may 
have him.’—E. W. Frentz, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


‘stone wall behind which you could 
creep up close. __ 
P _ Roy loaded his eae very carefully, 
‘putting in his best arrow. He had just | 
‘started to steal along slowly, looking closely 
at the ground to see if he could find any 
_ tracks, when there was a sharp bark at his 
heels, and Ginger, his fox-terrier, came 
rushing up, wagging his stump of a tail. 
“Here, Ginger! You go back! You can’t 
come,’ whispered Roy. “This is a bear 
hunt. Go home now!” 
Ginger just wagged his tail harder, as 
: much as to say: ‘‘Yes, sir. Certainly, sir,”’ 
and kept right on. And Roy had to let him 
go, because it would not do to make any 
loud talk or other noise that might frighten 
the bear. 
It took a long time to reach the hunting- 
grounds, walking very slowly and stooping 
a good deal, as you have to do when you are 
after bears. But by and by the edges of the 
bushes were reached, and Roy began to look 
even more carefully for tracks. He did not 
- find any at first, although he looked under 
the syringa bush and all about the damp 
ground near the clump of raspberries; and 
bears are very fond of raspberries. 
And now he was approaching the currant 
bushes. Ah! There it was! A track! Two 
. tracks, as plain as could be! And, looking 
ahead a little way, Roy saw the bear him- 
self—a big brown fellow, standing up straight 
on his hind legs under another currant bush, 
. his little black eyes twinkling and watching 
out sharp. 
= Now was the time to be very careful, be- 
cause, when bears stand up that way, it 
means that they are on the lookout for danger. 
The first thing was to find out which way 
the wind was. Of course Roy could have 
looked back at the weather-vane on the barn 
if he had wanted to, but that would not 
have been the right way. So he wet his fore- 
finger and held it up in the air, as Henry had 
taught him to do. And, by seeing which side 
of the finger got cold first, he could tell that 
the wind was blowing from the east. That 
was bad, because it was right toward the 
bear, which would be sure to smell him. 
The only thing to do was to work off to 
the right, get over the wall, and creep back 
to the left on the other side. If he could get 
as far as the crab-apple-tree, he would be 
all right. 
- Slowly he crawled from bush to bush, 
sometimes on his hands and knees, sometimes 
on his stomach, till he reached the wall. He 
climbed over without making a bit of noise, 
and began to creep toward the crab-apple- 
tree. When, at last, he reached it, and stood 
up, very softly, very still, there was the bear 
within ten feet of him, standing, just as he 
= had seen him first, under the currant bush. 
_ He had not seen Roy at all, or smelled him, 
or moved a single muscle. 
; Bisbing the gun carefully over the wall, 
y aim. Crash! went the bow, 


A Brave Boy. 


Oh, little Tommy Tryon 
Ts a hero of renown; 

“He’s braver than a lion!” 
They tell us in the town. 


For one day Tommy Tryon 

Arose at early dawn, 
And kicked:a dandelion 

That was roaring on the lawn! 
—Harriet Sutherland, in Youth's Companion. 


The Calico Pony. 


“Tjisten, children,’’ said mother, looking 
up from her open letter, ‘grandfather says 
he will bring you a calico pony next week 
when he comes.” 

“Won't that be nice?”’ said Laura. ‘‘Rex 
is getting very shabby, and Tabby is losing 
her cotton. I never saw a calico pony, did 
you, mother?” 

“T hope it will be a great big one,” said 
Hugh, tossing the stuffed dog high in the air. 
“Rex and Tabby are getting too old, and 
they never were very big.” 

“T love them, anyway,’’ said Laura, taking 
the faded pets in her arms. “I won’t like 
the new calico pony a bit better than Rex 
and Tabby.” 

All their little lives the children had had 
dolls and cats and dogs stuffed with cotton, 
and they had great fun with them in the 
nursery. Of course the covers got dirty 
and old and ragged, but their mother always 
bought a new one and sewed it over the 
shabby calico, so that there was always a 
cat and a dog to use for a cushion or a ball 
or a pet, as the children wished. 

When grandfather came the next week, 
the children were very anxious to see him un- 
pack his trunk, but he seemed in no hurry. 
He and big Brother John carried it into the 
spare room, and then he came out at once 
and wanted to go down town. Of course 
Laura and Hugh were too polite to ask about 
the calico pony, but they hoped grandfather 
would soon want to go home to the trunk 
and get it out. 

“Ts there an express package here for 
James Hadley?” asked their grandfather, 
stopping before the express office door. 

“Yes, two of them,” said the agent, with 
a smile. ‘I suppose Hugh and Laura are 
going to be very happy.” 

“TJ hope so,” said grandfather. ‘‘Do you 
think I can carry my package home?”’ 
~ “No, I think not, but I know a nice way 
;|to get it there,” said the agent. He and 
grandfather went inside, and the children 
thought they were gone a very long time; 
d but. presently the agent told them grand- 
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father wanted them in the alley back of the 
office. 

“Here it is! Here is our calico pony, 
mother!’’ cried the children as they drove 
up in front of their home with the cutest little 
pony cart youeversaw. “Isn’t it splendid?” 

“That kind of a calico pony!’ said 
mother, looking in great surprise at the 
dainty little animal with white spots over 
its brown coat. “I thought it was to be a 
pony with a calico cover—one stuffed with 
cotton.” 

“No, this one must be stuffed with oats 
and hay,” said grandfather. ‘Are you 
disappointed, children? Would you rather 
have a pony that eats cotton?” 

“No! no! no! This one is the best,’ 
cried the children, and I think they were 
right. What do you think about it?—Hilda 
Richmond, in Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Helen’s Nest. 


Helen was a dear little girl who lived in 
the country. About her house there were 
many fine trees, where the birds came every 
year to spend the summer. Now Helen 
loved to watch the birds, butterflies, and bees 
doing their work. 

Well, one day Mr. and Mrs. Oriole came 
to look at the big elm-tree. They soon de- 
cided to build a nest there, and each flew off 
in a different direction to find building 
material. 

“O father,” cried Helen, who had caught 
the gleam of brilliant orange and black, ‘‘let’s 
help them so they’ll stay here.”’ 

“All right, little girl,” answered her 
father. 

Helen had helped birds before by putting 
bits of string and worsted and straws on the 
ground and near-by bushes. 

Suddenly she clapped her hands, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh, I’m going to label this nest, and 
then, after it’s all built, it will be mine!”’ 

So she carefully wrote her name on a tag 
of paper, putting a long piece of white string 
through the end of the tag. On some other 
tags she wrote the day and month, ‘‘May 
28.” Then they were left in plain sight, and 
Helen scampered away. 

The birds did not seem to notice the strings 
at first, but later every one was gone, and 
from that hanging nest waved six little tags 
bearing Helen’s name and the date! 

When the birds had raised their families 
and gone South, her father took down the 
nest and brought it into the house to Helen.— 
Selected. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ard form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. . 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Prestpent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
_s. Deen oa Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

parol, Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 
ae “Syd ey Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
KER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dream for San Antonio. 


When I came to Texas, something over | 
four years ago, I found a perplexing tangle 
of discouragements and encouragements. | 
This was the third attempt to build up a 
Unitarian church in San Antonio, and the 
failure of earlier attempts had rather a pes- | 
simistic reaction. San Antonio had not,} 
moreover, the reputation of being open to, 
new ideas. In the census it rated as the ; 
largest city in the State, with something; 
like a hundred and twenty thousand popu- 
lation, a third Mexican, another fraction 
Negro. 

On the other hand, Rev. H. C. Parker and 
his wife, the winter previous, had prepared 
the way, and Mrs. Robert C. Davis of the 
National Alliance had organized the women 
for plucky endeavor, and we found a loyal 
band of people ready to hazard the exploit 
of liberalism. 

Four years have changed many things. 
Financially, they have been hard years. 
The unsettled conditions in Mexico hamper 
local business and diminish tourist enter- 
prise. The European war brought disaster 
to the cotton crop, which is the staple sup- 
port of Texas, and two woefully wet, cold 
winters gave us a bad setback as a winter 
resort. That was discouraging, but mean- 
while San Antonio has waked up, commer- 
cially and socially. The city has been 
entirely repaved, with more than good inten- 
tions. Streets have been widened, a beauti- 
ful park system developed, and considerable 
building enterprise prosecuted. ‘That helps 
Unitarianism indirectly. 

Here is the point which we have now 
reached. We have reasonably prospered 
during these four years, and made Unita- 
rianism respected. We are no longer dis- 
trusted for nocuous heresies or damned to 
the blight of demeaning obscurity. People 
know about us, and what they know is not 
wholly to our disadvantage. 

But the place we ought to fill in the city 
cannot be filled as long as we meet simply 
in hall services. We cannot afford to build 
a church, but we can no longer afford not to 
build a church. The Unitarian cause suffers 
in prestige in longer delay; but, more than 
that, we cannot be of the service to the com- 
munity which we ought to be, until we have 
our church building. 

The American Unitarian Association has 
been very generous. It has not only con- 
tributed liberally to our running expenses, 
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URCH BUILDIN 
for Heo UNITARIAN SOCIETY ¢ 
SAN AWTONTIO, TEXAS 

GEORGE WILLIS 
ARCHITECT 
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differ with him. mis v . 

In a striking sermon delivered to All Souls’ 
Church in this city (Summit, N.J.) on Sun- 
day last, Dr. Frank C. Doan, its minister 
for several years past, took his stand in fear- 
less and unqualified opposition to the deci- 
sion recently taken by our Government to 
submit the issue between this country and 
Germany to the arbitrament of war. In so 
doing, he upheld the best traditions of our 


free pulpit, from which not a few speakers 


have for some time past urged the opposite 
course of action. In this case, however, 
not a little resentment was aroused in our 
city by what was freely termed his un- 
patriotic behavior, and he was summoned 
before the chief magistrate of the city, to 
explain his meaning fully. In order to make 
its position clear to the community, the 
trustees of the church, at a special meeting 


but it has purchased in our behalf a fortu-| peg April 13) ordered the following minute 


nately located lot.. Now we are endeavoring 
to raise the money for an adequate building. 
A local architect has prepared a most satis- 
fying plan for an auditorium seating some- 
thing over two hundred people; a social 
room that can be opened into the auditorium, 
with hospitable fireplace, convenient kitchen, 
and other practical adjuncts; and a min- 
ister’s study. It all will cost about $7,500: 
We haven’t a single rich man in our con- 
stituency. But we must have our building! 
A thousand dollars are already in our hands, 
and more, we trust, on the way. Dr. Eliot 
of the American Unitarian Association ap- 
proves our plans and commends our purpose 
of pushing the enterprise now. But we want 
help, from everywhere, and we try to de- 
serve it. On a hard soil we have tried to 
make the Unitarian cause bring forth fruits 
of substantial value. Unitarianism in Texas 
stands for sane and sober responsibility in 
thought-progress, for the constructive values 
of honest spiritual emancipation; and no 
section of the earth needs the sanity and the 
constructive spirit of progress which we 
represent more than this robustly growing, 
great Southwest. The Unitarians of the 
whole American constituency have vital 
concern with the success of this work, and 
with utter frankness and confidence we ask 
our neighbors all over the continent to help 
us build our church. You succeed with us 
if we succeed. You fail with us if we should 
fail. Every friend outside counts for much 
in the comradeship of our endeavor. Con- 
tributions may be sent to me, Box 858, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
GrorcE H. BADGER. 


Free Speech. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The heritage of our Unitarian and other 
liberal churches is freedom,—freedom of 
religious opinion, 
within the limits of decency, freedom of 
action within the bounds of clean Christian 
living. . 

It is no new thing that non-resistance (or 
pacifism, as it is sometimes called) has been 
professed as a Christian tenet. In a free 
church, and under the inspiration of a firm 
and unfaltering courage, it may well become 
the Christian duty of a minister of the Gos- 
pel to defend with the vigor of Christian 
manhood this ancient teaching—however far 
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entered upon the secretary’s records:— 


The Trustees of All Souls’ Church of Summit, New 
Jersey, in view of newspaper comment and various current 
rumors, and in justice both to their minister, Dr. Frank 
Carleton Doan, and to themselves, wish to’ put on record 
their admiration for his sincerity, tolerance, courage, 
idealism, and loyalty to the best as he sees it. ‘ 

_ While by far the larger part of his congregation are not 
in agreement with his views regarding peace and war, 
they believe in a broad tolerance of opinion and in freedom 
of pulpit utterance. Nothing that Dr. Doan has said is 
capable of interpretation as treason or disloyalty to this 
country. 

_ The Trustees believe that there is more danger to-day 
in attempts to suppress honest opinion than there is in a 
frank and free expression of sincere pacifism. Let us not 


see the ghost of Benedict Arnold in every phrase which is ~ 


not sufficiently warlike to satisfy our emotions. Let us 
rather respect an honest man whether he agrees with us 
or not. In short, while fighting one form of tyranny, let 
us beware lest we build up another. 

The Trustees have no thought of accepting Dr. Doan’s 
offer to resign. ‘ 


We may differ as much as we please re- 
garding a policy of government, but we 
must all agree that restriction of the expres- 
sion of individual opinion (except where 
violence is urged) is in itself a greater menace 
to our institutions than Prussian military 
power at its worst. 

CiiFFoRD H. KENDAL, 
Secretary. 


George W. Fox. 


Permit me to add a few words to your 
recent fitting tribute to the late Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. George W. Fox. 

It has often seemed to me that the clerical 
administrator does not receive his reward 
in this world. The honorary degrees and 
the pulpit flattery are generally the lot of 
the heads of denominations; while too often 
those are passed by who have toiled long 
and faithfully in the propagation and ad- 
ministration of the Faith. a 

Our denomination can show few, if any, 
such examples of steady constructiveness in 
labor as that of Mr. Fox. 
tions he did his part to make our body more 
truly national, to translate it out of the 


freedom of utterance] original Massachusetts. He once remarked 


to me that he would like to see a wall map 
of the United States in a conspicuous place 
at 25 Beacon Street, with small inset por- 
traits of the various Unitarian churches 


from Maine to California. He was awake 


‘to the international needs of Unitarianis: 
as well; ever seeking for new fields to 
vestigate, ever practically analytic in t 
face of new problems. 

His patriotism was always 


hear him tell of the storm 
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Horatio ‘Stebbins, and a to. save ae 
: ~ Union and to promote the work of the Sani- 


tary Commission and Dr. Bellows; to appre- 
ciate his unfailing optimism of the progress 
of our faith,—these are indeed precious 
memories: His broad-mindedness was also 
a dominant characteristic; no bigotry was 
lodged in his mind. From his little desk on 
Beacon Hill he could survey the onward 
progress of the world, and of the steady 
growth of the principles his honored father 
had preached to the sailors of Newburyport 
when he was a boy. 


Rev. Charles R. Saat D.D., dean of the 
Yale University School of Religion, and Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany spoke on “The Present 
National- Crisis.” Both speakers gave in- 


-spiring addresses, rejoicing at the part that 


this country is to play in the cause of liberty. 
Mr. Rihbany spoke with intense feeling of 
the cruelties inflicted on his race by the 
Turks under German direction in Syria. 

A beautiful feature of the evening was the 
singing by the Misses Fuller of Dorset, Eng- 
land, who rendered with touching expression 
several folk-songs of war. 


He reminds me of Dr. Kaye, Dean of] 


Lincoln, for whom Captain Cook named an 
inlet in Alaska—‘‘for the keen interest that 
his broad mind had shown in our expedition, 
and of his unselfish efforts to promote it; 
for we often thought of him in some storm, 
or at night, and knew his prayers were with 
us.” Or again, of his orthodox colleague 
Henry,Hill, for forty years Secretary of the 
A. B. C. F. M., who in his ninetieth year 
expressed the regret that he had been unable 
to do more for the cause which was his life 
work. 4 

But our sense of personal grief is, in a 
measure, soothed by the inspiration of his 
services to the Faith; to the clear lamp he 
kept burning toward the end, lit by the 
flame of unobtrusive loyalty; until at last, 
as Camoéns: says, “yet not dark Winter 
buries the stream of his eager Autumn, nor 
can harsh winds blount his courage; for 
still he knoweth that the height of his dreams 
shall be fulfilled, and his undaunted spirit 
is ever with us.” 

Dear ‘Cousin George’’—many, many 
Unitarians from all over the world will miss 
your cheery handshake from Headquarters, 
but none more than your fellow Life Member 
of the Association, 

CHARLES Lyon CHANDLER. 


The Congregational and the Unitarian 


Clubs of Boston. 


Ford Hall was crowded on Monday even- 
ing, the 23d, when the joint dinner of the 
Congregational and Unitarian Clubs was 
held, and the occasion proved a most enjoy- 
able one. The members of the clubs gath- 
ered informally in the lower hall before din- 
ner, the Unitarians wearing blue ribbons 
and the Congregationalists red, and a pleas- 
ant social hour was spent. At the dinner 
the blessing was asked by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot. President George E. Brock of the 
Congregational Club presided and extended 
a hearty welcome to the Unitarians, drawing 
a parallel between the reuniting of the long 
severed branches of the English-speaking 
peoples now taking shape and the present 
coming together of the two branches of the 
old historic church of New England. Presi- 
dent Ellis of the Unitarian Club in respond- 
ing spoke of the question of a proposed modi- 
fication of the Sunday laws so as to allow 
garden work on Sunday in the present time 
of food scarcity. In this connection he said 
_ that another question will soon have to, be 
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* The Lake Wishonk Conference. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, which has met annually 
since 1895 will withhold invitations for its 
twenty-third gathering, which was to have 
been held May 16, 17, and 18. In explana- 
tion of the indefinite postponement, Mr. 
Daniel Smiley, host of the Conferences, 
said :— 

“The postponement of the Conference is 
not demanded by patriotism. Peace and 
war in the abstract, purely national policies, 
or wars in progress have never been germane 
subjects at Mohonk. In fact, our original 
topic, international arbitration, remains one 
practical if imperfect institution that has 
been little discredited in the present struggle. 

“The entry of the United States into the 
war imposes unusual duties and responsi- 
bilities on the prominent men and women 
who are invited to Mohonk. All of us need 
time to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions and determine how we can be of the 
largest service. Similarly, it seems wise to 
defer calling the Conference until a more 
opportune time for the usual large and repre- 
sentative attendance.” 


Star Island Notice. 


At a meeting of the Star Island Corpora- 
tion, held April 7, 1917, it was voted as the 
sense of the meeting that in view of the in- 
ternational situation it will not be expedient 
to open the Oceanic Hotel during the com- 
ing summer. The president, clerk, and 
treasurer of the Corporation were instructed 
to put this vote into effect and to make suit- 
able announcement of that decision when in 
their judgment it became clearly evident 
that meetings should not be held at Star 


Island this year. 


In accordance with this vote we now an- 
nounce that the Oceanic Hotel will not be 
opened this year, and advise all organiza- 
tions that have planned to hold meetings 
there to make other arrangements. 

WILuiAM I. LAwRANCE, President. 
Car, B. WETHERELL, Clerk. 
IsAAC SPRAGUE, J reasurer. 


Our Church at Marblehead. 


May I call the attention of all Unitarians 
summering at Marblehead or vicinity? For 
the first time in many years our church here 
is to remain open all summer. We hope 
we shall have many visitors; that all Uni- 
tarians within the gates of Marblehead 


| will show their loyalty to our church and 


* 


cause by attendance at our services and 
co-operation in the good work we are trying 
to do. Our society is one of historic in- 
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Frey Cretan 


Our assortment of Dinner Ware in- 
cludes patterns especially designed 
for Bungalow or Cottage Service — 
Old-fashioned patterns, effective 
decorations at low values in which 
we sell any number of pieces at the 
same rate as we sell a complete set. 


English Semi-Porcelain Decorated 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $11.60 


American Semi-Porcelain Decorated 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $13.05 


Japanese China Decorated 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $29.85 


Colonial Glassware 


Inexpensive but in good taste. 


Salad or Berry Bowls 20 cents each. 
Saucers 50 cents per dozen. 


Sugars and Creams, 37 cents pair. 
Sherbet Glasses, 85 cents per dozen. 


Cracker and Cheese Dishes, 60 cents each. 
Finger Bowls, $1.25 per dozen. 


Lemonade Pitchers, 30 cents each. 
Candlesticks, 15 cents each. 


Old Blue Willow pattern Chamber Sets, 
also Chamber Sets in other serviceable 
decorations at $3.00 per set of 10 pieces 
and upwards. 


Glass Flower Vases, over seven hundred 
and fifty shapes and designs from 10 
cents each to $90.00 each. 


Wedding Gifts 


Lenox China, Ivory ground and wide gold 
band decoration — Mayonnaise Bowls 
and Stands, $4.60 each — Honey Jars, 
$3.75 each — Tea Strainers, $2.60 each 
—Sandwich Trays, $5.00 each— Dom- 
ino Sugar Trays, $2.60 each— Marma- 
lade Jars, $5.20 each—Tea Caddies, 
$2.60 each— Cracker Jars, $5.20 each 
— Teapots, $4.60 each — Sugars and 
Creams, $4.60 pair, etc., ete. 
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Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


33 Franklin Street 
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terest, and our quaint little meeting-house|appears to be no alternative therefore: the 


unusually attractive in its simple dignity 
and beauty. 
ALFRED D. K. SHURTLEFF. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Baseband. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Many lovers of the Isles of Shoals and its 
meetings will read with regret the announce- 
ment in this number of the Register that no 
meetings will be held at Star Island this 
summer. The reason is evident to all. 
Even if the Government do not take our 
steamboat, the Sightseer, and if they do 
not forbid our transporting so many people 
across waters where U-boats may be lurking, 
our people will not feel like taking the chance 
involved in a sea voyage, under existing 
conditions. No choice is therefore left us. 
Whatever we might wish to do, there ,is 
only one thing we can do: we must omit all 
gatherings on Star Island during the summer 
of 1917. 

Before it became clear that we could not 
use the island this year, the contractor whom 
we engaged to put in new plumbing had 
begun his work. All material had been 
taken over, and a considerable part of the 
new plumbing had been put in. The Star 
Island Corporation had to decide between 
stopping the work, thereby incurring a 
considerable financial loss, or going on with 
t. The latter course was decided upon, and 
the work will be finished as planned. Should 
the seas become safe enough to risk further 
trips, the present summer may be used to 
put the property into as good condition as 
possible—and what a reunion we shall have 
when we can resttme our meetings! ‘The 
great joy that comes with peace will only 
add keenness to the joy of a restored Shoals. 

The question now arises as to whether or 
not the meetings usually held on Star Island 
will be held elsewhere this year. ‘That 
must be decided by each of the bodies re- 
sponsible for the programmes. The only 
one of these for which the Department of 
Religious Education is responsible is the 
Star Island Sunday School Institute. This 
was planned to occur, this year, from July 
26 to August 1 inclusive. As our principle 
lecturer we had engaged Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. 
Those who know Dr. Soares, either in his 
own genial person or through his illuminating 
books, will appreciate how fortunate we were 
at the first in securing his assistance, and 
how great is our loss in being obliged to 
cancel our engagement with him. 

For a time it seemed at least possible that 
we might transfer the Star Island Institute 
to some other place. But where? ‘The sea 
has become so interwoven with our Shoals 
meetings that without it they would not 
seem right. Sea-resorts, however, will not 
seem attractive this year, and may not open 
at all. Proctor Academy, at Andover, N.H., 
offered itself as a possibility, but as we al- 
ready have our Institute there, it does not 
seem advisable to have a second oné in the 
same, place during the same summer. ‘There 


Star Island Sunday School Institute will 
not be held during the present season. 
The gathering of the Religious Education 
Association will be held elsewhere. This 
group has not acquired the traditions that 
other bodies have, and can very well meet in 
another place. The same is true of the Free 
Religious. Association and of the Sociological 
‘Conference. It is the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association that faces the hardest 
problems. Doubtless a decision will be 
reached and announced by them in the near 
future. 

In the mean time, Andover, N.H., makes 
a strong bid for our interest. Proctor 
Academy, situated at Andover, offers suitable 
buildings, including a lovely church. The 
surroundings are exceptionally beautiful. 
Proctor Academy, although it will not be in 
session at the time, has a claim on the loyalty 
of Unitarians. It is earnestly to be hoped, 
therefore, that as many as possible of our 
Shoals people will consider going to Andover 
this summer. 

Two gatherings have already been sched- 
uled for Andover. The first is the Sunday 
School Institute, from June 24 to 30, and 
the second is the gathering in the interest 
of liberal Evangelism, which begins on 
July 1 and continues for a week. At the 
Institute the speakers are to be Rev. William 
Byron Forbush, widely known as a specialist 
‘in the psychology of religious education and 
an expert in work with boys. Rev. Florence 
Buck, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, Miss Mary 
Lawrance, and the Secretary of this Depart- 
ment. On the evenings of the Institute 
week, and during the week following, promi- 
nent preachers and lecturers will be heard. 
These two programmes should serve to 
crowd the accommodations at Andover to 
the limit. As there is a limit that might 
easily be exceeded, those who expect to 
attend should send their names as soon as 
possible to Principal Clayton, Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H. 

The Institute of Religious Education at 
Meadville might well attract some of the 
people who would gladly go to Star Island 
if it were possible. This Institute will be 
held from July 5 to July 25 inclusive. Dr. 
Forbush will be a lecturer there as well as 
at Andover. Prof. Bowen, President South- 
worth, Anna Garlin Spencer, and the 
Secretary of this Department will all give 
courses. This is our longest and most 
thorough-going institute. It is three weeks 
in length, and is much more school-like than 
any of the others. 

Meadville may seem a bit far from New 
England, but those who have been there 
know that the journey is well repaid. Mead- 
ville is one of our great Unitarian shrines. 
It is full of our history. The buildings and 
grounds of the Theological School are very 
attractive. The people who gather there 
every summer from eight or ten of the cities 
of the Middle West, have developed customs, 


traditions, and a wonderful spirit of com-| 


radeship in work, worship, and play. 

Unfortunate as it is, then, that Star 
Island cannot welcome this year its joyous 
throngs, we are by no means without at- 
tractive places to go. There is no disloyalty 
to our beloved Isles of Shoals in the advice 
to try Andover and Meadville this year, 
Let us broaden our iat and gain a new 
inspiration, 
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South Middlesex cpm ed ahs 


The spring religious meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation, Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, was held at the Unitarian 
church in Kast Lexington, Mass., on Sunday, 
April 15. 

President Wetherell opened the business 
meeting shortly after five o’clock. After 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted, it was voted to ap- 
propriate twenty-five dollars for the hospi- 
tality committee, for the annual meeting of 
the Y. P. R. U. It was also voted that one- 
half of the collection at the evening service 
be given to the national body. 

Mr. Wetherell then introduced the general: 
secretary as the speaker of the afternoon, and 
Miss Torr told of her many and varied 
duties as secretary of the Y. P. R. U. 

After the roll-call, which resulted in a 
total of eighty-five delegates, the meeting ad- 
journed for a social hour; refreshments were 
served by the young people of the parish. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot was the speaker 
at the evening service, and urged a greater 
co-operation of the individual guilds. Mr. 
Eliot emphasized their part in helping the 
field secretary and in contributing toward 
the endowment fund. 

After the closing hymn, Rev. John N. 
Mark gave the benediction. 

Mirprep F. Knicut, Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation will be held at Spring Grove, 
Wellesley, on Saturday afternoon’ and even- 
ing, May 12. ‘Take local car on the Boston 
and Worcester Line and get off at the picnic 
grounds. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 
OF AMERICA 


Three Editions: Mixed voices, men’s voices 
and women’s voices 


Each,.20 cents postpaid 
$10.00 per hundred not prepaid 


Norte: Mixed voices, pocket edition, 


10 cents postpaid, $7.50 per hundred not prepaid - 


DITSON COMMUNITY 
CHORUS COLLECTION 
BOOK I 


Each, 20 cents postpaid 
$10.00 per hundred not prepaid 


SPECIAL NOTICE! | 


The “Star Spangled Banner” and ‘The © 
Marseillaise” in octavo form will be dis-~ " 


tributed free to all comers! 
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tion will be held in the Arlington Street 


‘Church, Boston, on Sunday, April 29, with 


the usual two sessions. At four o’clock the 
regular annual business will be transacted, 
with reports from the various committees 
and sub-committees and the annual election 
of officers. In the evening at half-past seven 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of the Second Church, 
Boston, will be the speaker; the service will 
bé patriotic in nature, and pertinent to the 
spirit of the times. 


: Field Notes. 


First Parish, Hingham, Mass—vThe Cor- 
nish Club, members of a Sunday-school class 
in the First Parish, has lately affiliated with 
the central organization, and we wish for it 
a successful career. 

Toledo, Ohio.— The Junior Alliance de- 
cided to join the Young People’s Religious 
Union. We propose to enter as enthusiasti- 
cally as possible into the work of the society, 
which we hope will succeed in the work Mr. 
Eliot outlined to us in his visit.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Thursday, May 3, at 
10.30 A.M. Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard and 
Miss Abby L. Perry will speak on ‘The 
North End Union and Its Work.” Mr. 
Francis P. Malgeri and Mrs. Gertrude F. 
Tebbutt, workers at the Union, will be 
present to answer questions. 


The annual Interdenominational Home 
Missions meeting will be held in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Tuesday, May 1, at 
three o’clock. The address will be given by 
Right Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., on ‘‘ The 
National Call to Home Missions.’”’ A social 
hour with afternoon tea will follow. While 
there is no fee, admission will be by tickets 
which may be secured at The Alliance head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


At the next meeting of the Ministerial 
Union on Monday, April 30, at 10.45 A.M., 
The Russian Consul in Boston will speak on 


_ The Present Relations of America and 


Russia.” In view of the sudden and sweep- 
ing change in the government of the latter 
country, this address by one familiar with 
actual conditions in Russia, and their signifi- 
cance, will be of such general interest that 
members are invited to bring guests. There 
will be no luncheon following the meeting. 


Churches. 


LEXINGTON, Mass.—Follen Church, Rev. 
John Nicol Mark: At the annual meeting, 
held April 11, the treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a balance on hand. The envelope 
system has proved very successful. Mr. 
Mark submitted the names of fifteen persons 
who wished to join the church, making fifty- 


four for the last year, a very creditable 


A new signboard, efficient 
thas been placed in front of 
annual fair of the Sunday- 

D ty dollars. The 


ent. 
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ndance and interest shown. On the 
evening of April 26 it holds its annual “ Men’s 
Night,” to which all look forward. The 
Young People’s Religious Union reports 
progress. and development. An _ evening 
service is held under its auspices every Sun- 
day evening. The minister speaks once a 
month; an outside speaker is engaged for 
one Sunday evening; and the young people 
themselves take part on the other Sundays 
of the month. Altogether, the church has 
had a successful and prosperous year and 
looks forward with rejoicing to the future. 


Mariporo, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Charles F. Potter: -On Sunday afternoon, 
April 8, the largest flag in Marlboro was 
raised to float from a pole about fifty feet 
high, erected on the lawn of the church. 
Mr. Potter conducted the patriotic service 
from a platform put up for the occasion. 
Members of Company F were present in 
uniform. The morning Easter service was 
followed by the ceremony of receiving into 
the church membership about one hundred 
and thirty-five persons, more than doubling 
the membership. In the afternoon a vesper 
service was given by the children of the 
Sunday-school. 


PROVIDENCE, R.J.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. A. M. Lord: At the Easter 
morning service, in the presence of a very 
large congregation, thirty-two new mem- 
bers, including a confirmation class of young 
people, joined the church. Two silk flags, 
one the national and the other the State flag, 
were placed in front of the pulpit. These 
were given to the church by Miss Elizabeth 
Peck and Miss Ellen Peck in memory of 
their father and mother. A large national 
flag, to be hung outside the building, has 
been presented to the church by Mrs. C. L. 
Steedman. 


SaLEM, Mass.—First Church, Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Johnson: A series of eleven half- 
hour mid-day services has just closed. Cop- 
ied after those of King’s Chapel, the services 
were held at twelve o’clock on Wednesdays, 
and in Holy Week on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. The average attendance was 
127, made up of the people of many churches 
of the city. The services were all of high 
order of spirituality and appeal, and their 
influence was widely felt throughout the city. 
The ministers of different denominations 
who officiated were: Dean Fenn; Rev. W. 
Appleton Lawrence of St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, Lynn; Dr. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham; Rev. Emery C. Bradford of the 
Congregational Church, Boxford; Dr. George 
E. Horr of Newton Theological Institution; 
Dr. L. J. Birney of Boston University School 
of Theology; Dr. Lee S. McCollester of Crane 
Theological School; Rev.: Pemberton H. 
Cressey of Beverly; Rev. Edward D. John- 
son; Rev. John E. Charlton of Wesley Meth- 
odist Church, Salem; Rev. Oliver Hart 
Bronson of The Tabernacle Church, Salem. 
Preceding these services, which were held in 
February, March, and the first week of April, 
a series of vesper services was held in Jan- 
uary, at which the attendance was large. In 
December a series of readings of modern 
poetry was given by the minister, and in 
November a series of talks on the New Tes- 
tament. Besides this kind of service to a 
wider public than its own congregation, the 


ly good year in First Church has served the community ex- 


cellently in the valuable work of its social 
worker, a visiting housekeeper, whose work 
is supported by. the Guild. The church has 
made a good record in its gifts to war funds 
and to philanthropic causes, and increased by 
a good gain the amount of its contribution to 
the American Unitarian Association. At 


POINT BREEZE. 


_ Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast, The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


It is with great regret that we record the deaths of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Phetteplace of Eugene, Ore. Mrs. 
Phetteplace died on February 21, to be followed by her 
husband on March 5. Both had lived for over eighty 
years and leave records of honor and good deeds. They 
were born in New York State; their early married life was 
spent in Michigan; and about fifteen years ago, after many 
years of farming in the Middle West, they came to live in 
Eugene. 

They were closely associated with the Unitarian church 
in this city, and their names are the first two on the church 
roll. Even before a church was organized Mr. Phetteplace 
occupied a place at the head of the provisional organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Phetteplace was a useful member of The Alli- 
ance, being especially interested in the work of the Post- 
Office Mission. She was secretary to the Eugene branch 
of the Mission. Up till the last few days she was keenly 
interested. Her labors were never perfunctorily performed, 
but she looked to see the fruit of her work, rejoicing when 
she saw success, and often speaking of her disappoint- 
ment when others failed to respond to the reasonable 
religion that was so attractive to her. 

On account of feebleness and age their attendance at 
church had been intermittent for some time, but it is pleas- 
ant to remember that they were able to be together in the 
congregation in January last when their friend Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur of Berkeley preached. This was their last church 
service. 

Mr. Phetteplace saw active service in Lincoln’s army 
with the roth Regiment of Michigan Volunteer Infantry. 
For some time he was a prisoner of war and spent four weeks 
in the famous Libby prison at Richmond, Va. He was 
exchanged and rose to the rank of captain in 1864. He 
was a man of more than usual force of character and uni- 
versally esteemed for his integrity. 

For some little time before he died he needed constant 
attention, and this service Mrs: Phetteplace rendered in 
spite of her own weakness. It was obvious to all that she 
was overtaxing her strength, but it was characteristic of her 
loving devotion. It so happened that her powers gave 
out before his, and after a few days’ illness she passed away. 
He lingered a little while longer. 

In their passing was no undue sadness. Full of years, 
esteemed by all, surrounded by friends, comforted by their 
religion, they took the Great Journey almost together. 

ALF. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S$. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Tel h and Cable Address, 
“On ertaker, Boston.” 


Easter a new covenant book was begun for | April 20. ee 


the signatures of members of the congrega- 
tion, containing the ancient covenant of the 
church, which is used each Sunday in the 
morning service. 


 UxBRIDGH, Mass.—First Congregational 


Society, Rev. A. N. Foster: 


The. Easter 


observance was made notable by the dedi- 


cation of a stained glass memorial window’ 


in honor of the late Mrs. Etta Ruggles Wes- 
ton, for many years superintendent of the 


Sunday-school. 


It is placed near the en- 


trance to the vestry and shows an upright 
cluster of Easter lilies on a background of 
light brown tones, both pleasing and restful. 
The memorial was secured under the au- 
spices of the Sunday-school by popular sub- 


scription. 


The service was attended by 


relatives, by the Study Club, and by the 


Deborah Wheelock Chapter, D. A. R.; 


and 


the Sunday-school felt much pride in the 


occasion. 


On Palm Sunday the Sunday- 


school closed a contest over ‘“‘A Trip to 


Palestine” 


by airship or by submarine, 


which had aroused keen interest on the part 
of the workers for the last two months and 
had, decidedly increased attendance at church 
and Sunday-school. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association — 


Already acknowledged. . Par ate 
6. Society in Lancaster, Pa MG one eH 


April 
6. Mr. and Mrs. C. 


I 
‘4 


16. 


. Society in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
. Society in Berlin, Mass.. 

. Sunday School, Lancaster, ‘Pa. 
. Society in Pittsfield, Mass.. 
. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 
. Society in Taunton, Mass. 
. Society in Eugene, Ore... .. 
. Society in Long Beach, Cal. 
. Mrs. 


L. Stebbins, Cam- 


bridge, Mass.. 
Toledo, Ohio, Branch Women’s Al- 

liance. 

. Society i in Fresno, Cal. 

. Society in Edmonton, Can.. 

. Summit, N.J., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. 

. Sioux City, Ta., Branch Women’s Al- 
lian ee 

. Mrs. .M.R. “Severance, ‘New Bed- 


as Mass.. 


i Society in Germantown, ‘Pa. a addi- 


tional. . 


. Society in Sherborn, Masse aes 
. Miss Isabel G. Tower, ‘sae a 


Cal.. 


7 Society i in Hanska, Minn.. 

. The Liberal Union of Hanska, Minn.. a 
. Sunday School, Hanska, Minn.. 

. Frederic H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass., 


in memory of George W FOx. oo « 


. Society in Fitchburg, Mass., addi- 


tional. . 


Mary Bagg Cooper, 
hocken, Pa.. 


Consho- 


. Sunday School, Stockton, Cali? 
. Mrs. John G.\Walker, Boston, Mass., 
. Mrs. Henry 
. Chas. Beck, Philadelphia, Pa.. 

. Society in Germantown, Pa., 


S. Grew, Boston, Mass., 


addi- 
tional. . 


- sa i da N. YY “Branch Women’s Al- 


. Fi iret ci Philadelphia, ge 
. Charles T. Haines, M.D., Utica, N.Y., 
. Society in Amherst, Mass.. 

. Society in Trenton, N,J., ‘additional, 
. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., ad- 


ditional. 


. Society i in Kingston, Mass... 

. Society in Baltimore, Md.. 

. Society in Victoria, 1B; Gog 

. Society in Kansas City, Mo......... 
. Sunday School, Middleboro, Mass... 
. Gloucester, Mass. ., Branch Women’s 


Alliance. 


. Society in Chestnut ‘Hill, “Mass... 
. Mrs. Margaret Richardson, "Pendie- 


ton, Ore 


? Society i in Haverhill, “Mass. 
. Second Parish, Worcester, 


‘Mass., 
additional. . 


. Society in Plymouth, Mass.:...... ia 
. Sunday School, Plymouth, Mass.. 
. Vineland, N. ti, Branch Women’s 


Alliance. , 


. Society in Concord, N. H,, ‘additional, 


. $52,718.20 


40.28 
25.00 
15.00 
30.00 
20.00 


5-00 


N.H.,- Branch . Women's. 


Ion ABR! po. eee eee. $25.00 
20. Weston, Mass., Branch Women’. s 
INI os oa oe 10.00 
20. Fitchburg, Mass., Branch bir ek s 
Alliance. . 25.00 
20. Society in Santa Cruz, Cal. 10.00 
20. Society in Houlton, Me.. §0.00 
20, Mrs. S. G, Wheatland, Salem, Mass., 50.00 
20. Society in Wichita, Kan., additional 25.00 
20. Society in Bolton, Mass.. 25.00 
20. Wayland, Mass., Branch | Women’s 
Alliance bey rich tA eR 5.00 
20. Society in Richmond, Va.. 75-00 
21. Leicester, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . 5-00 
21. Arlington Street ‘Church, " Boston, 
Mass., additional. . F 20.00 
21. Sunday School, Gardner, Mass...... 5.00 
21. Mrs. Jennie & Wilder, Winthrop, 
e., in memory of Bowman F. 
Wilder of Boston and Arlington. . 25.00 
21. Society in Pomona, Cal.. 16.15 
aI. ue Addie M. Johnston, ’ Gilbert- 
ville, Mass.. 2,50 
ar. Miss Mary P. ‘Colvin, ‘Gilbertville, 
Mass.. OEE s 2.50 
21. Society i in Indianapolis, Ind.. Pp. I17.00 
21. First Church, Somerville, “Mass - 
Branch Women’s Alliance........ 50.00 
21. Society in Rochester, N.Y.. am 100.00 
21. Society in Grafton, Mass.. 65.75 
21. Sunday School, Grafton, Mass.. 3.50 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
; SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. S 

April 16, Sunday School, Fairhaven, Mass.. $15.00 
17. Sunday School, Taunton, Mass... 25.00 
17. Francis E. Howard Fund, W. Bridge- 

water, Mass.. 5.00 
17. Sunday School, Detroit, “Mich.. 31.07 
20. Sunday School, Shelbyville, Tik.. 3.00 
21. Concord, N.H., Branch Women’s Al- 

liance. . 10.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, 

April 16. Sunday School, Milford, N.H.. $6.65 
16. Sunday School, Youngstown, Ohio.. 12.39 
17. Sunday School, Sturbridge, Mass.. 1.09 
17. Sunday School, Dunkirk, N.Y.. 5.00 
21. Sunday School, Erie, Pa.. 10.00 

$57,063.38 


HENRY M, Wii.iams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Helping the Boys and Girls. 


To show boys and girls how to get better 
jobs the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee has issued a picture ‘pamphlet entitled 
“Out to Win.” 

Stories are given of working boys and girls 
who have used chances for trade education to 
gain more skill, more interest in their work, 
and a higher degree of success. ‘The cover 
carries a picture of Tom, a factory boy, 
working at a forge in an industrial school, 
learning how to forge tools so that he can 
earn more wages. 

The great need of working-boys for good 
recreation and proper care of health is also 
emphasized. Attractive photographs of 
Boy Scout troops in camp, boys using the 
apparatus in a gymnasium, girls in a play at 
a settlement, and boys in a minstrel show are 
used to show the possibilities of better 
recreation for working-children. The young 
workers are urged to go to boys’ clubs, girls’ 
clubs, church clubs, settlements, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and similar 
organizations for their fun. 

At the bottom of each page, in large type, 
is a line suggesting how the boy or girl may 
get ahead. “All that you need is a little 
more skill,” “If you have a good boss, ask 
him what you can learn to help you get 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up, Double rooms 
$2 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. ‘ 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


sd a - vor . oat. 
ahead in your work,” “Take this book to the — 
nearest church club, boys’ club, girls’ club, 
and ask about these things,” “(Ask any 
teacher about these things,” are some of the 
slogans of the booklet. 

This is apparently an effort to get children 
to help themselves, and stories are given of 
children who have succeeded in pushing 
themselves ahead. - 

To make this effort “successful the Child 
Labor Committee asks the assistance of 
churches, schools, and organizations in 
showing working boys and girls by means of 
the leaflet the chances for healthful recrea- 
tion and industrial education. 


POR RENT OR SALE.—At Andover, N.H., half-mile 
from railroad ‘station, bungalow, practically new, six 
rooms and bathroom, first-class plumbing, water pressure, 


electric lighting, full view of Mt. Kearsarge, $250 the 
season, Apply Henry G, Ives, Andover, N.H. 
ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 


- RIENCE as organist and choir director, N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for een jon at ener: 
Suburban town near Arlington preferre 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, grits 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants — 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 

Works without an Institution. Personal fica, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the miygechinen the feeble minded or 
those requiring Institutional car 

President: Mrs. rig ‘D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth eae Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M . LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from g tos. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister, Church school at pss AM. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH (1631), Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. 
James De Normandie, Minister Emeritus. Sunday school 
at 10. Morning service at 11. Dr. De Normandie will 
preach. Subject, “Is the Lord Among Us or Not?” 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Le and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr, Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 0’clock. Mr. 
Snow will preach. Service daily at 12 M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 1z. Dr. Froth- 
ingham will preach. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4 p.m. The minister will 
preach, The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister. Rev. 
Willard Reed of Cambridge will preach. Morning service | 
atiz. Churchschool ato.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., an tev, Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, ministers. corning serviceatiz A.M. Dr. 
Crothers will preach. Sunday school at 10 A.M. Primary 
class at II A.M. 


rey oe 


Ir AM. t 
minister. Subject, Rivne a the Gane: ae ae 
collection will be taken for the Anniversary Hospitality. 
All seats are free and a cordial invitation is 
bari Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) 
ftrectay Aste ‘ 


Unitarians are strongly urged to complete the fund “to sustain and 
enlarge the fruitful work which the Association is now doing.” 


All That You Give 


goes into the work, without any charge for administration. The 
Association renders the service of transmitting your funds; YOUR 


money will do YOUR work in YOUR field of duty. 


For the Tuckerman School 
$5,000 Hii | | 


For the Service Pension Society 


$10,000 Be oRE 
| || | 


For the Young People’s Religious Union 


“The totalsum . . $160,000 
“Already Raised . :. $73,000 
To Be Raised . . $87,000 
Last year in special campaigns, 
Unitarians raised $116,000. 
This year’s undertaking can be 
completed if we act promptly. 


For the American Unitarian Association $120,000 


(a) To establish new work “ - $45,000 ae 
(6) To continue work begun . . 75,000 $120,000 | Divided as follows: = (~/~/~y7} 
A For the Young People’s Religious Union ; 5 25,000 (a) To establish new 
For the Service Pension Society jee. «=»: 10,000 work, 
For the Tuckerman School : 4 ‘ ; ‘ 5,000 


$45,000 


$160,000 


Through the Register, from week to 
week, the contributions will be recorded. 
| The diagram on the right represents 
graphically the task and its progress. 


Each square represents $1,000, and the 
squares will be filled as the money is con- 
-tributed. The task is to 


FILL ‘THE SQUARES 


(b) Tosustain and en- 
large the fruitful 
work which the 
Association is now 
doing. 


$75,000 


Raised 59,000 
Balance $16,000 


Send contributions to Henry M. Williams, 
© Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“it The Wits’ Miscellany.” 
Jerrold, quick as flash, ‘“‘but you needn’t 


Pleasantries, 


“Your trouble,’’ said the optimistic friend, 
“may be a blessing in disguise.’”’ ‘‘ Well,’ 
sighed the afflicted one, ‘‘I must say it is the 
cleverest disguise I ever saw.” 


Boots (in hotel): ‘‘I’ve forgotten, Captain, 
whether you wanted to be called at six or 


seven.” Voice from Within: ‘‘What time 
is it now?” Boots: ‘Eight, yer honor.’’— 
Punch. 


The publisher of Bentley's Miscellany was 
telling Douglas Jerrold of the doubts he had 
about the name of the magazine. “I had 
thought once,’ said the publisher, ‘‘of calling 
“Well,” replied 


have gone to the other extreme.”’ 


The late Prof. Jewett had a curious.way of 
commenting on the work that was brought 
to him by students. On one occasion he 
was shown a set of Greek verses. After 
looking them over carefully, he glanced up 
rather blankly, and said to the author, 
“Have you any taste for mathematics?”— 
Argonaut. 


A Boston lawyer, who brought his wit from 
his native Dublin, while cross-examining the 
plaintiff in a divorce trial, brought forth the 
following: ‘“ You wish to divorce this woman 
because she drinks?” ‘‘Yes, sir.’ “‘Do you 
drink yourself?’’ ‘‘That’s my business!”’ 
angrily. Whereupon the unmoved lawyer 
asked, ‘‘Have you any other business?’’— 
Everybody’s. 


In a Glasgow car was.an aged Irishman 
with a pipe in his mouth. The conductor 
told him he could not smoke, but he paid no 
heed. Presently the guard came and said 
with irritation, ‘‘Didn’t I tell you you 
couldn’t smoke in this car?’’ ‘‘ Well, Oi’m 
not smoking.’”’ ‘“‘You’ve a pipe in your 
mouth.”’ ‘‘So Oi have me feet in me boots,”’’ 
replied Pat, ‘“‘but Oi’m not walking.” 


Mr. Swankley had been a great traveller 
and couldn’t keep quiet about it. Every- 
thing reminded him of something else that 
took place in Timbuctoo or the Cannibal 
Isles. His friend Martin was admiring a 
beautiful sunset one evening. ‘‘Ah,’’ said 
Swankley, ‘‘you should just see the sunsets 
in the East!” “I should like to,” said 
Martin. ‘‘The sun always sets in the West 
in this ordinary old country.” 


For nearly two hours she inspected lino- 
leums. Roll after roll the clerk brought 
out, but still she was dissatisfied. At last 
he paused in despair. ‘I’m sorry, madam,” 
he said, ‘‘but if you can wait I can get more 
from the factory. Perhaps you will call in 
again.” The prospective customer rose. 
“Ves, do,’’ she said graciously, ‘‘and ask 
for one or two with very small designs, suit- 
able for putting in the bottom of a canary’s 
cage.” 


An Alabama justice was trying a man 
charged with a minor offence. Law and 
evidence were unquestionably on the side 
of the defence, but the presiding justice 
arose, and announced: ‘‘I find the defendant 
guilty, and I assess a fine of five dollars, with 
costs. Mr. Sheriff, collect the amount, or 
take charge of the prisoner.’’ ‘The old law- 
yer for the defence was sitting with his hack 
toward’ the justice. Without changing his 
position or rising to address the Court, he 
remarked, “Judge, please fine me for con- 
tempt of court.” The justice inquired: 
“What d’ye mean, sir? You haven’t com- 
mitted contempt.” The following came 
from the old lawyer: “It’s silent.” —Every- 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY--SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special] 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book, In so doing we also thank our friends‘*and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions 

Northampton, Mass. 

““Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.”” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“After using “Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other bocks, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry ot 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.”’ 

Newport. RI. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. _We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I wasglad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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No Flies. No Litter. No 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. = > 
C. H. Srzpuenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

~ Property near the College a Specialty. 


HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 
library Fost need your individual book plate beautifully 
designed and engraved. Send 25 cents for a signed artist 
proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
BUY YOUR FLAGS AT | 


The Boston Regalia Co. 


387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. i 
West Newton, Mass. _ 


The Boston School of Cookery 
48A Gloucester St., Boston 
Classes forming in Economical Cookery and 
Canning by new methods for conservation. 
Tel. Back Bay 55157 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ’ ° 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. _ 
Scholarship. “ 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


(S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President) 


Regular School year opens October 4th. Spe-' 
cial courses and summer terms for Ministers, 
teachers, Public Speakers, training for cul- 
ture, ease and grace of bearing, Voice, etc. 


Address the Registrar, 308 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 


Danforth School 
Framingham, Mase, ; 

The country life school 
for young boys 


4 
James Cuesten I'Lacc. A.B, 
- Head Master 


The Christian Register School Bureau 
PARENTS _ : JS 

Expert advice freely given to parents 
regarding day and boarding schools for 
both boys and girls jot me 
Write the Christian Register Sch 
272 Conaress Sr., Bosr« 
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